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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HIS message to the membership of the Association proposes 
Te say a few words of commendation to our officers for their 

faithful efforts—efforts which are often unappreciated, indeed 
often unknown. When I became a member back in the 1930’s I had 
little or no idea of the enormous amount of labor which Association 
officials must perform. Becoming increasingly involved in conciliar 
and other duties, I was more and more impressed by the mass of 
invisible but invaluable work that was carried on by the leaders of 
the Association. I wonder whether there are not many members 
now, who, as I did, pay their dues but give little thought to the way 
in which the day-to-day work of the organization proceeds? 


The key person is the secretary. I am frequently appalled at the 
number of tasks he is asked to do. We are all glad that, through the 
generosity of the Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Klein now has 
some secretarial assistance. He must maintain several files of the 
members and keep them up to date; take care of addresses and 
changes of address; collect checks for dues and send them to the 
treasurer; write up the minutes; send out bills, as well as re- 
minders to delinquents ; and so on ad infinitum. As far as duties are 
concerned, his is almost a full time position. 


The treasurer is another official whose work is largely invisible 
but vital. Treasurer Wright pays for—out of his own pocket—the 
time it takes his secretary, Mrs. Frazier, to keep the Association's 
books. Every check—for dues and the like—as sent by the secretary 
is noted in the records, cashed at the bank, and placed in the proper 
account. A monthly statement is mailed to the president, secretary, 
and editor. (Each of us opens his letter with trepidation, hoping that 
the Association is still in the black.) In addition, checks have to be 
drawn to pay the bills. All of this, and more, is done by Mr. 
Wright in such a modest way that I am sure the membership never 
thinks of what is demanded of him in the way of time and money. 


The editor and his co-workers likewise deserve well of the mem- 
bers. We owe to Messrs. Wallace, Kent, Boyer, Andrews, and others 
a great debt for the sheer amount of meticulous application that is 
necessary in getting out an edition of PENNSYLVANIA History. 
Reading manuscripts, securing information for the various news 
sections, getting people to review books and urging them to return 
the reviews on time, reading proof, and trying to keep down expenses, 
are only a few of the aspects of the burden they carry. To their 
credit, typographical errors have become rarities indeed. 


There is no room left for anything about the council and the 
committees. But if one were to ask all these people why they are 
so willing to work so hard for seemingly so little reward, the answer 
would be that it is a labor of love which needs doing; and that 
when one’s heart is in a project, he does not ask for material com- 
pensation. The only reward the officers request is for the members 
to help win more members, thereby increasing the officers’ work. 


WitraM A. Russ, Jr. 


“ 

Sia 


“A deep long valley ... where two mountains stood close and dark with 
ancient pines and hemlocks.” 


Quoted from Conrad Richter’s forthcoming novel, The Light in the Forest, 
by special permission of the author and the Saturday Evening Post. 
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WHEN TIMBER WAS KING 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By S. K. STEVENS 
State Historian 


HE Editor has asked me to prepare a brief introduction to the 
“BE cuae series of articles in this issue of PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TorY bearing upon the rich history of lumbering in the Common- 
wealth. There are, perhaps, two angles from which such an intro- 
duction might be approached. One might dwell in a nostalgic fashion 
upon the romantic and picturesque features of the industry, but it 
seems to me that this is a basic element in most of the articles 
themselves. The other approach is to analyze in brief the significance 
of the lumbering industry in the history of the economy and tech- 
| nology of Pennsylvania, and this I shall endeavor to do. 


Perhaps it is just as well to start by recognizing that in our time 
few people appreciate the tremendous basic importance of timber 
in our early economy, or in helping along certain technological ad- 
vances which gave us the machine age of today. It is certainly 
proper to speak of the years before 1840 as the ‘Age of Wood,” 

| just as we may characterize our own times as the “Age of Metal.” 
But the use of a fixed date does not mean very much here. The 
metals age did not come into any full flowering until the twentieth 
century. Between 1840 and 1900 were the years when wood still 
remained of basic importance while our great metals industries 
were reaching maturity. The aluminum industry was still in its 
infancy in 1900. Steel was a little more advanced. Almost all of 
the combinations of metals which give us our variety of alloys so 
essential to our machines and our automotive and aeronautical 
equipment of today were unknown at the turn of the century. 
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But it was quite different in the early years of our civilization. 
Wood was basic. If we sometimes speak of our day as the time 
when “Steel is King,” truly timber was king for more than a cen- 
tury in the history of our nation and state. Indeed, the giant stands 
of virgin timber which covered early Pennsylvania to the extent of 
fully ninety per cent of its land area were perhaps our most vital 
single natural resource. For two full centuries after Penn's landing 
this remained true. The resource was of the greater value because 
it rested not upon one type of tree but upon a great variety of both 
hard and soft woods adaptable to every use to which wood was put 
during those two centuries. 

The truth of this statement is revealed clearly when we sum- 
marize the uses of wood in our early history—meaning down to 
about 1840. Sawing lumber in mills was one of our most basic 
early industries. The resulting lumber was used in building every- 
thing from homes to ships. It was the basic material in making most 
of our early tools, implements, and household equipment. Relatively 
little metal found its way into such items before 1840. The forests 
provided potash for domestic and export use. They furnished the 
material to make the barrels and casks with which to pack our 
preserved food. Bark from trees was the essential ingredient in 
tanning all leather. It even gave us some of our dyes. Our forests 
provided the charcoal upon which the great and growing iron in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania depended almost exclusively as a fuel prior 
to the mid-nineteenth century. Not until that time d.d iron made 
with anthracite outdistance that made with charcoal as the base 
fuel. Even our most basic metal product—iron—could not have 
been made without our forest resources back of it. 


As America grew, lumber became not less but more important 
and for many decades after 1840 Pennsylvania's production of this 
valued commodity increased steadily. Even before the Revolution 
the great timber resources of southeastern Pennsylvania were fast 
disappearing. But vast reserves still remained in the interior. 
Trego in his Geography of Pennsylvania (1843) declared that two- 
thirds of Pennsylvania was yet covered with timber. White pine 
for boards and shingles was still abundant. Our natural waterways 
were filled with log and lumber rafts on the way to market. With 
the growth of Pittsburgh as “Gateway to the West,” vast quantities 
of lumber were finding their way down the Allegheny and its 
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White pine and hemlock in Watson Township, Warren County. 
—From Rafting Days in Pennsylvania. Courtesy of Col. Henry W. Shoemaker 


tributaries to western markets and used in building the new Amer- 
ica. Lumber was still the basic building material for both homes 
and industrial purposes. The use of metal in building, to the 
extent we use it today, is of recent origin. Numerous tools and 
implements still utilized wood, and it was the basic material for 
most containers. Even our first crude oil was shipped in wood 
barrels. Carriages and wagons were built almost entirely from 
wood. Of course wood still went into making all kinds of furni- 
ture and it was still used in boat building. Hemlock bark con- 
tinued to be the basic tanning ingredient in leather. It was not 
until after the Civil War that wood was completely replaced as a 
fuel for locomotives and it remained also as a major fuel in heat- 
ing American homes. Few people realize the vast quantities of 
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timber used in our coal mining operations. As late as 1900 a great 
variety of articles and supplies which we now associate with 
metals were still made from wood. Some may recall that the first 
closed automobile bodies still relied heavily upon wood in their 
construction. Only recently have passenger and railway freight 
cars been manufactured without extensive use of wood. We still do 
not know how to do away with wooden railroad ties. 


Thus our timber resources continued to be of great value. And 
the state forged steadily ahead until in 1860 and 1870 Pennsyl- 
vania appeared as the leading lumbering state in the nation. The 
importance of lumbering as an industry is indicated by the fact 
that the value of the sawed lumber, staves, shooks, and headings 
manufactured in 1870 in Pennsylvania was reported in the census 
as $35,262,590. Our steel production that year was less than seven 
million dollars and our pig iron from blast furnaces was worth a 
little over thirteen million. Lumbering was now one of our most 
valuable industries. This led quickly to the era of big business in 
lumbering, with the organization of large lumber companies, some 
of the largest in the United States, operating mainly in the 
northern counties which still had large reserves of virgin timber. 


That was perhaps the golden age of the lumber industry in 
Pennsylvania, not only in terms of value and extent of lumbering 
operations but also in uses to which wood was put in our economy. 
In 1880, Pennsylvania ranked second, losing first place to Michigan 
as the heart of the lumbering economy moved westward. By 1900 
we had dropped to fourth place in lumbering. In 1940 we ranked 
only twenty-second. Our production has increased slightly since 
that time, but there is no prospect that Pennsylvania's position will 
change materially in the lumber world. The great stands of timber 
are gone, except for the very few preserved in state and national 
park areas. Gone with them are the sound of the woodman’s axe, 
the hurly burly of the wicked lumber camps, the whir of the giant 
saws, and the atmosphere which belonged to lumbering as an 
industry. Old-time lumbermen would look with disdain upon the 
tiny lumbering operation of today. 


A few years ago while in Portland, Oregon, I had a long talk 
with Stewart Holbrook about lumbering. He told me that Penn- 
sylvania lumbermen with their capital, methods, and leadership had 
played an important role in the development of the great lumber 
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industry of the West and Pacific Northwest. Indeed the great 
Weyerhaeuser lumber empire in that region has a Pennsylvania 
background through the person of Frederick Weyerhaeuser. John 
DuBois, founder of the town of that name and a large lumber 
operator, is another Pennsylvanian whose name appears in the 
building of lumber empires in the northwest. Harry McCormick, 
native of Cherry Tree, was a lumber pioneer who organized in 1896 
the McCormick Lumber Company in Washington State. William 
KE. Dodge, heavy investor in northern Pennsylvania lumber enter- 
prises, was also a leading figure in pioneering the lumber industry 
of the South. There is an interesting field for exploration in the 
story of how Pennsylvanians helped in the spread of the lumber 
industry to the west and south of the state in which they learned 
the business. Shadows of our once great lumbering empire length- 
ened and fell upon many parts of the land. 
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Courtesy Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 
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LUMBERING IN PENN’S WOODS 


By Lewis Epwin THEIsS 


I 


SLEDGE, ROLLWAY AND LOG JAM 


NEVITABLY, Pennsylvania’s civilization was built of lumber. 
There was Penn's Woods, full of the finest timber in the world, 
and folks pushing into it who needed everything—houses, barns, 
mills, furniture, implements—all of which could be, and had to be, 
made of wood, if they were to come into being. Thus, when the 
Swedes arrived, about 1638, and began to construct log cabins, 
which Americans then knew nothing about; and when the Ger- 
mans moved in, about 1710, and by sheer force of numbers 
popularized the log cabins they erected, the die was cast. The 
log cabin and the Pennsylvania rifle set a pattern for all America 
and conquered the wilderness. And although we can no longer 
afford to use whole logs in house construction, we still make most 
of our American homes out of wood—to say nothing of the things 
in them. 

Between the log cabin of 1710 and the wooden house of 1951, 
however, there is a whole history—that of the development of the 
great Pennsylvania lumber industry. Perhaps one should say “the 
development of the American lumber industry.” That began at 
the very start. For boats that brought the earliest pioneers took 
back to England cargoes of wood. 

In Penn's Woods the white pines were supposed not to be cut 
by the pioneers. They were reserved for the royal navy. This was 
a regulation that few obeyed. Nevertheless, Pennsylvania white 
pines went into the “King’s navee,” and into ships of all other kinds. 
Oaks provided keel timbers ; the decking was of white pine on oak 
cross members; spars and masts were of white pine. Getting out 
spars became a notable part of the great lumber industry that de- 
veloped in the Keystone State. 


Like everything else on the frontier, the Pennsylvania lumber 
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Lumber Camp. 


Courtesy Dr. Lewis E. Theiss 


industry was a gradual development that came about in connec- 
tion with innumerable other developments in the growth of Amer- 
ican civilization. It was like one gear in a chain of meshing gears. 
It depended upon other developments, and in turn gave rise to 
still others. 

Every Pennsylvania pioneer was, in a sense, a lumberman. Be- 
fore he could have a farm, he had to clear the land—chop down 
the giant trees, get them out of the way, usually by burning, and 
eventually pull the huge stumps. These pioneers at first had small 
market for lumber, as such. Yet they did an enormous business in 
forest products. Pioneers presently came to count upon paying for 
the clearing of their land by the proceeds from the sale of the 
ashes from their burned logs. And here we meet a meshing gear. 
Ashes could not be sold until there was adequate transportation. 
So early roads and canals played a part that we hardly appreciate 
today. 

As lands were deforested along the seaboard, and population grew 
larger, there sprang up a very real demand for lumber at home as 
well as from abroad. Then the pioneer had something to sell be- 
sides grain—turned into whiskey. He cut his trees, made them 
into rafts, floated them to city markets. Without the city market. 
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lumbering would not have developed so greatly. And without 
lumber, the cities might not have grown so fast. 

For a long time, however, lumbering was mostly an individual 
enterprise of men who wanted to clear their lands. Then sawmill 
owners began to push the sale of sawed lumber. Then men who 
| had bought tracts of forest land began to capitalize on the timber. 
They hired lumbermen, set up mills, and began to supply timber. 
| But it was a gradual development. As for the great Pennsylvania 
lumber industry, it did not reach its maximum development until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the Williamsport boom 
was built. Then the world saw a growth that was almost incon- 
ceivable. Never before had there been anything like the lumber 
industry that came into being with the Williamsport log boom. 

That boom was merely a device for stopping logs as they 
floated downstream, and collecting them in the great basin thus 
formed, where they could be sorted out and floated to the mills 
of their owners or purchasers. As it was the largest boom ever 
made, and was in the heart of a region of tremendous forests, and 
was constructed at a time of enormous demand for timber, an 
unprecedented production of saleable lumber inevitably resulted. 
The Civil War, presently creating a still greater demand, added 
impetus. So here was another gear in the chain. Before we examine 
the Williamsport boom, however, let us see how the logs that 
filled it came into being. 

The writer of this article is fortunate in that he came to central 
Pennsylvania as a college student early enough to see something 
of this great lumber business in Penn’s Woods. So he speaks from 
first hand knowledge. Many week end trips to lumber camps and 
four voyages down the Susquehanna on log rafts gave him an 
accurate idea of the industry as it was in the days before the 
portable sawmill and the motor truck revolutionized it. One 
might even say, “before the romance went out of it.” 

One thing is sure: DANGER, spelled with capital letters, was a 
part of the daily life of the early lumbermen, be they wood choppers, 
sawyers, swampers, teamsters, raftmen, or what not. 

A typical lumber camp was necessarily an isolated forest com- 
munity, as comfortless as it was isolated. Originally built of logs, 
such a camp was later made of planks and rough boards. There 
were always a bunkhouse and a messhall. Sometimes these were 
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merely separate parts of one large structure. Bunks were merely 
wooden shelves, built one above another, and the loggers slept on 
straw ticks. The messhall contained a long plank table and plank 
seats. The kitchen might be at one end of the messhall, or it might 
be an adjoining structure. A cook and a “cookee” prepared the food. 
Often they were two men. Sometimes a man and his wife did the 
cooking. The fare was rough but wholesome, and the men con- 
sumed enormous quantities of it. Some accommodation was made 
for a gathering place. Here a round-bellied stove kept things piping 
hot. But in the main, lumbermen were too tired to talk long. They 
retired early. They had to be afoot by daylight. 

In addition to the buildings mentioned, there was a stable, 
often a storehouse, and of course a blacksmith shop. Horses had 
to be shod, broken chains mended, canthooks sharpened, sled 
runners repaired, and so on. Water was often piped in from a 
near-by spring or clear stream. 

The tasks of the cook and the cookee and the blacksmith are 
obvious. Choppers and sawyers were what their names imply. Once 
a tree was prostrate, it had to be shorn of its limbs. These either 
had to be sawed into logs or dragged out of the way—depending 
upon their size. All these tasks were dangerous. Falling trees often 
jumped from their stumps. As a tree started to topple, the sawyers 
yelled “Timber!” and woe betide the man who failed to heed the 
warning. Many a lumberman was crushed to death beneath a 
falling tree. 

“Snaking” logs along the skidways to the streamside was also 
dangerous. But before this could be done, swampers made rude 
trails, removing obstructing rocks and roots, or bending the trai! 
around them. Originally, oxen were used to haul logs. Later, horses 
furnished the motive power. But first of all, the trees had to be 
cut into log lengths. Sawing a tree to best advantage, the lumber- 
man cut logs eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen and even twenty 
feet long. For special orders, very long logs would be cut. 

Getting logs out of the forest was always dangerous. Sometimes 
the front end of a log was placed on a tiny but strong sledge. 
Usually, the front end of a log was beveled, and a chain fastened 
about it near the beveled end. Thus logs were prevented from sud- 
denly digging into the ground, perhaps causing the chain to break 
and bringing team and driver to disaster. For a great log has 
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enormous weight, and the tension on the chain was terrific. If 
the chain snapped, the straining horses would inevitably plunge 
violently forward. 

These horses, trained as carefully as is a modern football player, 
were marvels of intelligence. Team and driver cooperated astonish- 
ingly in handling logs. In cold weather the runways often became 
icy, adding greatly to the danger. For, as lumbering was done 
mostly among the mountains, the runways led down to the streams, 
and often the slopes were considerable. So the runways had to be 
laid out with judgment ; for, if the slope was too steep, a log might 
suddenly shoot ahead, crushing driver and horses. When the 
trails became icy, the danger increased many fold. On very steep 
hillsides, logs were allowed to slide down the slope by themselves. 
When these logs became lodged, the lumberman had a dangerous 
job to pry them loose. 

When lumbering proceeded high on a hillside far from a stream, 
a trough was built of logs or light timbers supported on trestles 
and made practically water tight. A brook was turned into it, 
and the chute itself became a rushing stream. Logs rolled into 
it charged threateningly down the trough. In winter, these chutes 
became troughs of ice. Then a log, charging down this icy chute, 
was indeed a fearsome thing. It would, and often did, jump out 
of the trough, to go smashing and crashing down the mountain- 
side, endangering everything in its path. Sometimes dry dirt was 
used in the chute and a special spike called a slide-spike was set, 
to reduce the speed. But no matter how it was done, getting logs 
to the rollways was a dangerous business. 

Through the winter months the lumbermen rolled logs higher 
and higher in mountainous piles, like piles of lead pencils. One 
enormous heap of logs butted against another, all along the stream- 
side. Rolling up the logs was dangerous, too, for should a cant- 
hook let go, or a lumberman slip, the great stick he was helping 
to roll up on its fellows might roll back on him, bringing instant 
death. By springtime, the piles of logs were enormous. They 
stretched endlessly along the streamsides. 

Another dangerous job was that of rolling the logs into the 
stream when the spring freshet came. By the time the rollways 
were empty, the stream was full, literally full. Streams would be 
filled solidly from bank to bank. Driven violently ahead by the 
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rushing waters, this mass of logs gained incredible momentum. At 
turns and curves in the stream, or where rocks or tree.stumps 
thrust up, logs would often pile high, one log plunging under an- 
other or shooting up on another. Presently the stream was com- 
pletely blocked by these jammed logs. From the very bottom of 
the stream they often extended upward many feet above the sur- 
face. Soon an enormous body of water was backed up, that pressed 
against the logs with a force incalculable. 

Some one had to break this jam. Frightfully dangerous though 
the task was, men would attempt it. Taking his stand on the down- 
stream side of the jam, a lumberman studied the mass, found the 
key log that held the other logs back, then set to work. It was 
like playing a game of jackstraws with tree trunks. Calmly the 
lumberman worked with his canthook, pulling, pushing, sliding the 
key log until he released it. The mountain of logs quivered, shook, 
then leaped wildly forward. And if, in that instant of time, the 
lumberman had not reached shore, it was the end of him. When 
it proved to be impossible to break a log jam, dynamite was used. 

In the central Pennsylvania mountains every stream that was 
big enough to float logs successfully was filled with them every 
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spring. Surging out into the Susquehanna, these countless logs 
from innumerable streams soon filled that watercourse. It was a 
sight past comprehension or belief. Statistics, of course, are often 
meaningless to readers. But lumber came down the Susquehanna, 
not in millions of board feet, but literally in hundreds of millions. 
Meginness points out that when the Williamsport boom burst in 
1889, 300,000,000 board feet of lumber went rushing out of that 
boom toward the Chesapeake. But that was the amount of lumber 
in the boom at the moment. How much more had come down the 
river in the preceding spring months and been sawed up probably 
no one knows. 


II 
THE WILLIAMSPORT LUMBER BOOM 


The Williamsport boom was the thing that made Williamsport 
the lumber capital of the world. Men had been producing lumber 
in the Susquehanna Valley for years, in the North Branch as well 

as in the West Branch Valley. According to Meginness’ History 
of Lycoming County, Roland Hall had a sawmill about four 
miles up Lycoming Creek as early as 1792. Lycoming Creek is the 
stream that empties into the Susquehanna at Williamsport. Samuel 
Torbet had another, on Bottle Run. There were many early saw- 
mills along the river. But it was not until forty years after Hall 
built his mill that one was erected within the limits of present 


Williamsport. 

; Then Philadelphia men, under the firm name of Cochran, Biers 
and Co., built the “Big Water Mill,” which stood on a massive 
J timber framework that projected out over the river at the foot of 


Locust Street. This mill had its ups and downs, but when, after 
a failure, it was bought by Major James H. Perkins, a man from 
Maine, history was about to be made. For Perkins did more than 
find partners to add more capital, and to install modern gangsaws 
and improved machinery. Perkins was the father of the Williams- 
port boom. He really originated the Susquehanna Boom Company. 
This was composed of local capitalists. The boom cost for con- 
struction and upkeep more than $1,500,000. The company made its 
profits by charging log owners one dollar per thousand feet for 
handling their logs. 
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When Perkins came to the Susquehanna, apparently nobody in 
Williamsport had ever heard of a boom. Folks were sceptical. 
Perkins showed the lumbermen how to build one. The point about 
a boom was this: With an open river, it was extremely costly 
and difficult to catch and secure all the logs that came rushing 
down the stream. As Meginness points out, men in boats had 
to watch the Susquehanna day and night, and try to secure every 
log that came along. The captured logs were hastily formed into 
crude rafts, which could be fastened to the shore. At night, huge 
fires had to be maintained on the river bank to enable the log 
catchers to see the logs. Flatboats were anchored in midstream, 
with men stationed there and at other advantageous points to 
catch logs. It was hard and dangerous work, and in times of 
great floods ineffective, for quantities of logs were swept down 
stream. 

The boom was an arrangement of log cribs, built log-cabin 
fashion, that rested on the river bottom and were filled with tons 
and tons of rocks. Between these cribs chains or logs were 
fastened. They were like necklaces of pencils. Each log was 
fastened to its neighbor by tremendously strong iron couplings. 
The boom was six miles long, stretching diagonally from one shore 
of the river to the other. At one end it was possible to unhook the 
log chain and let logs or rafts proceed on down stream. All other 
timber was brought to a standstill, until the boom became solidly 
filled with magnificent saw logs. These passed out of the lower 
end of the boom through a sort of double gate, where “boom rats,” 
armed with long pikepoles and wearing boots with sharp calks, 
were stationed to identify and shunt out the logs belonging to 
different owners. Identification was possible because each log was 
branded on each end with the owner’s brand. A heavy sledgeham- 
mer, bearing on its striking surface, cameo fashion, the owner’s 
brand, was swung against the ends of each log at the time of 
“landing at water,” thus indenting the brand in the log ends. Some 
700 different brands were registered in Williamsport during the 
heyday of the lumber era. 

Of course, there were other booms. There was one at Jersey 
Shore, built in 1868 but gone by 1892. The flood of 1861 broke the 
Lock Haven boom, and the logs released came charging down on 
the Williampsort boom, breaking that also. In 1866 a boom was 
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built at Linden. Learning by experience, the boom owners grad- 
ually strengthened their booms. Many new cribs or piers were 
erected, thus shortening the length of the log chains. A boom was 
built just below the Williamsport boom. It was erected by the 
Loyalsock Boom Company. It also suffered disaster. In 1857 or 
1858 the company asked the legislature for permission to con- 
solidate with the Williamsport boom. Indeed, at different points 
along both branches of the Susquehanna and even in tributary 
streams, booms for catching logs were created. But the giant of 
them all was the Williamsport boom. 

When the flood of 1889 broke that boom, as has been stated, 
300,000,000 board feet of lumber went whirling down the river 
toward the Chesapeake. More than half of this timber was re- 
covered, the owners paying 25 cents a log to rivermen who caught 
them. Temporary mills were set up along the river to turn these 
captured logs into boards. 

Meginness says that in 1862, 196,953 logs went through the 
Williamsport boom. These produced 87,863,621 board feet of 
lumber. Now notice the effect of the Civil War. By 1869, the logs 
numbered 1,060,511, and the lumber sawed totaled 223,060,065 
board feet. The top year, apparently, was 1885. Then 1,850,951 logs 
went through the boom, and the lumber sawed totaled 225,847,555 
board feet. From that time onward, production steadily declined, 
as it did throughout all of Pennsylvania. 

With all this timber flowing into the Williamsport boom, saw- 
mills naturally increased in number, and mill owners were con- 
stantly bringing in more effective machinery. Roland Hall's mill 
contained one or more up-and-down saws that, at best, could pro- 
duce only a handful of sawed lumber each day. But as mills in- 
creased in number, and gangsaws came into use, the lumber output 
was incredible. At the peak, there were twenty-five great sawmills 
in Williamsport, which often operated night and day. 

Here we come to another gear in the cog—the planing mills. 
Naturally, they sprang up next door. Machinery for making doors, 
sashes, shelving, and so on was installed as fast as it was devised 
Nowhere else in all the world had so much lumber ever been seen. 
For miles along the river bank sawed lumber of all dimensions 
was piled mountain high. And near-by arose other mountains of 
manufactured wooden items, like doors and sashes. It was past belief. 
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Logs in Pine Creek. 


Courtesy Dr. Lewis E. Theiss 


Yet not all the lumber that was cut along the upper West Branch 
was sawed up or manufactured in Williamsport. An additional cog 
in the gears was the furniture factory. All along the river such 
factories arose—at Lock Haven, Montoursville, Muncy, Mont- 
gomery, Watsontown, Lewisburg, and elsewhere. And in Lewis- 
burg a boat building business arose, to supply craft for the Penn- 
sylvania Canal. Many other towns also made boats. All of these 
towns had to buy lumber. Largely it came to them in the form of 
log rafts. 


III 


RAFTMAN AND PILOT 


Log rafts were made at different places along the river. Lock 
Haven, being near the source of supply, was a flourishing market 
where lumber operators bought logs and formed them into rafts 
to be floated down the river to distant markets—Lewisburg, Har- 
risburg, Marietta, Baltimore, Camden, N. J., etc. The log raft was, 
in itself, both boat and cargo. To be sure, it was a very crude boat, 
yet it did carry merchantable material; its main cargo was spars. 

Here and there, in Penn’s Woods, were outstandingly magnificent 
white pine trees. They were truly fit for the royal navy—or any 
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other. They were such enormous sticks that four or five of them, 
had they been sawed up, would have yielded enough lumber to 
build any ordinary house. Many such sticks contained 5,000 board 
feet or more. Often they towered to a height of 150 or 175 feet. 
Some may even have been higher. Of course, these particular trees 
were the very sticks for masts. But they were solitary growths, 
rising here and there, often at widely separated locations. And, 
as nature would have it, the best of them seemed to grow in the 
rumpled forest areas of the Sinnemahoning, where the ground was 
exceedingly wrinkled and the streams relatively small. Yet grow 
where they would, lumbermen sought them. For one of these spars, 
delivered at the seaboard, brought a large price. 

The largest spar of which we have record is said to have been 
120 feet long.’ It was almost two feet in diameter at the point where 
the top of it had been cut off. How much higher the tree rose no 
man can say; but obviously it towered many feet above the upper 
s end of the spar. George William Huntley, Jr., tells about it in his* 
book, “The Story of the Sinnemahone.” Spars like this were 
preferably cut when the snow lay deep, for the snow cushioned 
their fall and helped to keep them from breaking. 

The handling of these spars was an especially dangerous and 
difficult task. Often they grew on slopes. Frequently woodroads 
were mere shelves dug into the sides of the hills. When these 
enormous trees grew in areas where the earth was much wrinkled, 
the spars had to be hauled up and down over the uneven highways. 
Three teams, at least, were required to budge such enormous 
sticks.? Only the most experienced drivers were employed. At 
steep slopes, additional teams had to be added to get the spar to 
the crest. The pinch came on the downward slope. If the road 
| was snowy or icy—as it almost always was in winter—the huge 
trunk could suddenly shoot down the slope, crushing men and 
| horses to death. More than once this happened. So methods were 
devised to control a big stick. Most effective was the use of a 
great hawser, tied to the rear end of a stick, then wound round 
a tree, to be paid out gradually, thus snubbing the spar down the 
slope. On occasion these hawsers snapped, the spar shot forward, 


1This is a common story on the Sinnemahoning. A standard spar was 
ninety feet in length. Top diameter measurement determined value. 

* Vincent Tonkin of Cherry Tree handled one spar, cut on Chest Creek, 
requiring twelve specially trained spar teams. 
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and tragedy followed. On occasion, too, a spar would leap side- 
wise into the woods. To get it back on the road was a job past 
describing here. 

Even when a spar was eventually gotten to a stream the difficulty 
was not at an end. Many of the neighboring streams were too small 
to float such a log successfully. The bends were too sharp, the 
reaches often too short. Men were drowned in trying to work 
spars around these difficult places. Somehow, with typical Amer- 
ican ingenuity, the lumbermen got the spars to Cameron (a few 
miles below Emporium), which was the beginning of headwaters 
navigation for ship spar rafts on the Sinnemahoning, or to Keating 
on the main river. Then they were rolled up on log rafts for car- 
riage to the seaboard. Certainly they were worth all they cost the 
purchaser. For getting them on a log raft was not the end of the 
difficulty in getting them to market. 

A typical log raft was made of logs placed side by side in sec- 

‘tions, with several sections placed end to end. To visualize such 
a raft, imagine fifteen lead pencils laid side by side and held to- 
gether by two wires, one crosswise near each end of the section, 
stapled to each log. Then imagine several such sections laid end 
to end, and the whole fastened together. In effect, such was a log 
raft. As log rafts had to go through several chutes in the canal 
dams, their width was thereby limited. They were commonly 
twenty-eight feet wide, to fit the width of the chutes they must 
run—and 150 to 200 feet long. Two rafts were usually tied side 
by side, and were separated when they approached a chute, so 
that each could pass through by itself. Then they were reunited. 
The total area of such a pair or “Fleet” of rafts might be 56 x 240 
feet. That is the size of an ordinary town lot. Some rafts were longer. 

To hold the several sections of a raft together, a few logs 
projected from each section into adjoining sections. Poles laid 
crosswise of the raft were fastened to each log by tough U-shaped 
staples of green wood driven into holes bored in the logs, and 
fastened with wooden pegs. Becoming wet, these pegs swelled 
and held the staples as though they were riveted. 

At either end of a raft was mounted a heavy block of wood. A 
strong, vertical wooden pin was driven into this. This pin thrust 
up through the shaft of the oar. The oar shaft was a small tree 
trunk, thinned at the inner end so that men could grasp it. The 
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blade of the oar was a twelve inch tapered plank twelve to fourteen 
feet long. The oar was tremendously strong. It had to be. And 
it was just as heavy. 

Rowing a raft was similar to rowing a footboat. But there was 
this difference. The raftsman had to be on his feet, and the oar, 
when held level, was less than two feet above the tide. To dip 
the blade, the oarsman had to raise the handle high above his head. 
To lift the blade above water, he had to depress the handle to a 
level below his knees. To row with the oar, he walked across the 
raft, his hands high above his head, the terrific strain of the push 
falling on the small of his back. Then he had to turn, depress the 
handle, walk back across the deck, and again elevate the handle 
and once more push. It was an exhausting effort that could not be 
sustained very long. In the narrower reaches of the river, there 
were three men to each oar, front and rear. 


Mention has been made of the fact that lumbering was always 
dangerous. Rafting was no exception. In a single trip down the 
Susquehanna the writer had occasion to witness two trying situa- 
tions. These personal experiences are used here because the writer 
knows the details exactly. Without doubt there were hundreds 
of similar or even more stirring experiences on Susquehanna log 
rafts. And sometimes the outcome was sheer tragedy. 

When our raft was nearing Greene’s Dam, at Clark’s Ferry, just 
‘above the confluence with the Juniata, the pilot elected to take 
what the raftmen call “The Lazy Man’s Gap.” Coming down the 
river from Northumberland, raftmen stick close to the west bank, 
where the channel is. But to get beyond Greene’s Dam, they must 
cross the stream, here probably three-quarters of a mile wide, in 
order to get into the chute on the east side. A raft can be worked 
directly and laboriously across the stream just below New Buffalo, 
or it can be given an occasional pull with the oars, so that it 
sidles along, crablike, toward the eastern bank, reaching it just 
above the chute. This easy course takes the raft between islands. 
Hence the name, “The Lazy Man’s Gap.” Our pilot took the 
Lazy Man’s Gap. 


We had not moved far out into the stream before the pilot sud- 
denly dashed wildly back from his forward oar, tore the tent down 
like a crazy man, and shouted hoarsely, “Every man on an oar.” 
Every soul leaped to his post. Over the brow of Peter’s Mountain, 
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the precipitous cliff that rises from the eastern bank of the river. 
came a frightfully ominous cloud, rushing before a sudden tempest- 
uous wind. We were head on to it. The wind held us back almost 
as though we were anchored. Back and forth across the deck we 
raced with those heavy oars. It seemed as though the raft would 
never make it. Failing to do so, it would be swept over Greene’s 
Dam, broken in pieces, and the crew pounded to jeily between 
swirling logs. At Inglenook, the villagers were on the river bank 
watching the seemingly hopeless fight for life. A man in a footboat 
rowed out from shore to take the crew to land. The pilot grasped 
the nose of the footboat. ‘‘Come aboard,” he said to the oarsman. 
“T want to talk to you.” The boatman stepped on the raft. The pilot 
drew the boat up on the logs. What he said to the oarsman was, 
“Get on an oar.” Aided by this added “slave labor,” the clumsy 
raft was inched toward the shore. 

All the while it was being swept down stream with frightful 
velocity, for it was in the rapids above the dam. As it neared the 
bank, a big raftman grasped the end of the snubbing rope, raced 
across the deck and leaped for shore. He fell short many yards. 
But he swam desperately to land, and instantly had the hawser 
tied around a tree that was fully a foot in diameter. The pilot 
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From “Pennsylvania Songs and Legends” (1949), George Korson, editor. 
Courtesy University of Pennsylvania Press 
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snubbed the raft too hard. Up came the tree and went bouncing 
along the shore beside the raft. Somehow, that raftman got the 
rope untied and fastened it about a huge sycamore. This time the 
pilot was more cautious. The raft was snubbed gradually, then 
made fast, just above the chute. And almost before the tent was 
raised, rain descended in blinding torrents. It was a close race 
with death. 


Below Harrisburg a few miles lie the so-called Conewago Falls. 
Here the Susquehanna rushes down a river bed that is worn to 
fantastic shape. Elsie Singmaster’s book Pennsylvania's Susque- 
hanna pictures that river bottom on page 185. The picture, taken 
during a protracted period of drought, shows the river bed 
absolutely dry. And such a fantastic, grotesque, amazing array of 
potholes, perpendicular crags, eroded boulders, upright rocks, one 
could not even imagine. Well, the spring flood, rushing down over 
this uneven floor, is torn and whipped and churned into indescrib- 
able fury. The water comes tearing down this frightful slope with 
terrifying speed. Here it leaps upward in a great comber. There it 
swirls savagely about a sunken rock. Yonder it is churned into 
blinding spray. The roar of the water is overpowering, benumbing. 


Yet there is a channel through this maelstrom. Probably no one 
now living knows that channel, unless it be John Myers, of Lock 
Haven. Very early in the century, when our raft went through 
these rapids, only one pilot remained alive of all those who had 
guided rafts through these troubled waters. He was tall, but old, 
stooped, and fragile. When finally we entered the rapids, he took 
his place at the right forward oar. Both oars had been fastened to 
the deck with strong ropes. The blades were thus well above the 
raging waters. The ends of their handles rested on the logs. Should 
an oar be torn loose and its blade drop into the flood, it could 
swing the raft crosswise of the current in the twinkling of an eyelid, 
and cause it to be torn to pieces on the rocks that studded the falls. 

Hardly was the raft caught by the current before something hap- 
pened to the pilot. He straightened up like a pine tree. He braced 
his feet for what he knew was coming. His long cloak gave him 
a peculiarly commanding appearance. He had shaken off senility 
and become a gladiator. All hands were gathered at the oars. From 
time to time the pilot motioned with his right hand, now gently, 
for an easy pull, now violently, for a hard push. As the raft hit 
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the first comber, its nose dived under water. The comber swept 
back over the raft. Yet the pilot, with nothing to hold to, stood 
as firm as a post. This was what he was braced for. 

So the raft drove into the maelstrom. At the very worst part of 
the passage, with the raft plunging up and down, the waves sweep- 
ing over it, the rapids shaking it savagely, the oar at the pilot’s 
side tore loose. But the blade never touched the water. Like a 
foothall player diving for a fumbled ball, the pilot was on it, full 
length, fighting with might and main to keep the blade above the 
waves. Two of the raftmen raced forward. One knelt on the handle, 
to reenforce the pilot. The other speedily prepared the rope for 
retying. Then the rope was readjusted and knotted so that it 
could never come loose again. Meantime, the men at the sweeps 
had kept the raft on its course. The pilot, seemingly unconcerned, 
resumed his post. The oarsmen hastened back to their comrades. 
On went the raft through the surging combers. 

It ran out of the maelstrom into the calm waters in the deep pool 
at the foot of the rapids. Those aboard had seen another of those 
close and sudden battles with death that marked every step of 
lumbering in the early days of the industry. 

Those brave old days are gone forever. They were succeeded by 
an era of narrow gauge railways that pushed their way into in- 
numerable sections of the Pennsylvania forest. The narrow gauge 
days have been followed by the portable sawmill and the motor 
truck. Lumber still comes, and always will come, out of Penn’s 
Woods. But the picturesqueness, the pioneer atmosphere, is gone. 
On the lumber brought out of these woods rests much of the pros- 
perity of today. For the money gained through the sale of the 
timber created many of the thriving industries of the present. So, 
no matter how you view it, Pennsylvania civilization was built 
of lumber. 
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THE WHEELER AND DUSENBURY LUMBER 
COMPANY OF FOREST AND 
WARREN COUNTIES: 


By SAMUEL A. WILHELM 


NE of the largest producing lumber companies in the north- 
western section of Pennsylvania during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as one of the most exciting from the standpoint of 
daring and pioneering activities, was the Wheeler and Dusenbury 
Lumber Company located at Stowtown (now Endeavor) in Forest 
County. This company, the first to open lumber operations along 
the Tionesta Creek section of Forest County on any noteworthy 
scale, started in 1837 and ended in 1939, a period of one hundred 
two years.' 

William F. Wheeler, a dominant figure in the company, was 
brought up in a lumber-operating family. He was born in the town 
of Hancock, Delaware County, New York, on June 13, 1811, of 
parents who had migrated there from Blandford, Massachusetts.* 
His father, in association with others, purchased and cut pine 
timber on the hills overlooking the Delaware River and sent it 
for delivery in the market at Philadelphia. The first raft was 
“stoved,” in raftmen’s terms, that is, dashed to pieces and lost; 
but the owners, still with good credit, continued to cut timber and 
send it to Philadelphia. In 1813, the Wheeler family moved to 
Deposit, New York, which was fourteen miles from a tract of 
timber and sawmills owned by the father. 

Young William Wheeler's parents had intended that he should 
be a farmer, but, when the boy was fifteen years old, he went to 
Philadelphia with his father’s lumber and at that time contracted a 
taste for rafts and the life of a lumberman. He enjoyed cutting logs 
in the winter, piling lumber in the summer, and living in the 


*A paper read before the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association on November 2-3, 1952. 

* Autobiographic Sketch of the Hon. William F. Wheeler, edited by Lilla 
C. Wheeler, 1892 (in possession of Wheeler’s grandson, W. Reginald Wheeler, 
City), p. 14. 
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“shanty” with the other men. This kind of life did not train a man 
to be a farmer, but, because he was not forced to make an early 
decision, the lad postponed facing the issue. 

Early in 1833, at the age of twenty-two, Wheeler was walking in 
front of the store of Dusenbury and Gregory, in Deposit, when 
Gregory called him in and told him that he had been talking with 
a man named Kelsey of Bainbridge, Chenango County, New York. 
Gregory said Kelsey had been out on the Allegheny River and re- 
ported that it would be a good place for an enterprising lumber 
company to begin business. Kelsey had not any particular property 
in mind as a possible purchase, nor any individuals with whom to 
form a company. He was simply talking, continued Gregory, of 
what he thought might be done. Of this conversation with Gregory, 
Wheeler says: 


... the account which Mr. Gregory gave me of this con- 
versation with Kelsey produced in me a strong desire to 
see this region of country, and inspired in me a strong 
hope that I might some day be a lumberman on the 
Allegany [sic].* 


Nothing resulted immediately from the above meeting between 
Wheeler and Gregory, and in April of that year (1833) Wheeler 
took charge of his father’s farm in Greene, Chenango County, New 
York. It was soon evident to Wheeler that he had neither taste 
nor talent for farming, and although he worked hard, his mind 
kept turning to thoughts of the pine trees, sawmills and rafts on 
the Allegheny. As he himself said in his autobiography, “to my 
eyes, pine trees were the most beautiful objects on earth, rafts 
were my delight and saw mills [sic] had a great attraction.”* 

Subsequently, he saw Kelsey and engaged him in conversation. 
The result of the talk was that the two men were to meet at 
Wheeler's father’s home the following week. At this meeting, in 
Deposit, they procured maps, studied the statistics of the region, 
and concluded that this was the main source of lumber for the 
whole valley of the Mississippi. 

Young Wheeler spent one day with his father and others con- 
sidering this matter, and the final decision was that, if Deacon 
Ezra May and Henry Dusenbury would join with Wheeler's father 


[bid., 7. 
* Ibid., 6. 
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and Gregory, they would set up residence at Portville, New York, 
on the upper Allegheny and make a purchase of pine timber. As 
the plan evolved, Wheeler’s father, Deacon May, and Kelsey went 
to Portville to look over the territory. Their first transaction was 
to buy 1,500 acres and a sawmill on Dodge’s Creek, a site known 
then as the Mayville sawmill but known now as the town of Port- 
ville, New York.® 

Upon the return of these men to Deposit, an agreement was 
entered into forming a company, the members of which were Ezra 
May, William F. Wheeler (the son), Henry Dusenbury, Edgar 
Gregory and Russell Kelsey, and the firm name of Dusenbury, 
Wheeler, May and Company was decided upon.’ Kelsey, having 
failed to make any payment, forfeited his claims to the property 
after about a year of association, and Henry Van Bergen bought 
his interest. Representing this company of men, young William 
Wheeler arrived at Portville in February, 1834, to start lumber 
operations. 

The zeal of the young manager was excelled only by his speed. 
About the first of July of that same year (1834), the Allegheny 
River was in flood stage, and the company started its first raft 
from Portville to market. Young Wheeler went with the lumber, 
but his experience with the drunken hands made him wish he had 
not gone. No liquor was furnished the men, of course, but when 
stops were made along the River they could get it on shore. Upon 
arriving at Pittsburgh, Wheeler had to sell his lumber, good pine 
lumber, at $4.75 per thousand feet, more than a dollar less than it 
cost to make it and run it.’ More disappointing was the fact that 
he had to take three horses as part payment. 

Three years later, in 1837, the company started its operations of 
cutting and running lumber in Forest County (then Venango 
County), Pennsylvania. In that year the Portville firm opened a 
lumber yard at Cincinnati, Ohio, with Gregory and Van Bergen 
in charge. Soon after the yard was in operation Van Bergen wrote 
to Wheeler at Portville that there was an opportunity to buy 
timber lands and mills on the Tionesta Creek in Pennsylvania. An 


Ibid., 9. 

°R. R. Chaffee to Samuel A. Wilhelm, October 13, 1951 (in possession of 
the latter). Mr. Chaffee was the last chief forester of the Wheeler and 
Dusenbury Lumber Company 

Autobiographic Sketch, op. 1. 
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Bark peclers removing bark from hemlock logs. The bark was used for 
tanning leather. 


Courtesy W. Reginald Wheeler 


appointed time was set for the two men to meet at the mill site. 
After a difficult journey through the snow, Wheeler reached the 
Siverly mill property. There he met Van Bergen who had come 
from Cincinnati and who had been waiting just an hour and a 
half for him. After greetings, they looked over the possibilities 
of buying and were well pieased. They found there a sawmill 
of the sash or frame type equipped with sash and gang saws 
operating in an up and down motion,‘ as well as good water power, 
four thousand acres of pine timberland, and some log cabins for 
the men. After due deliberation, and after spending two days in 
the woods, they decided to buy the tract and went to Franklin, the 
county seat, to draw up the necessary papers. This property was 
located in what is now Forest County, Kingsley Township, near 
the present town of Endeavor. It was operated under the name 
of Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company while the holdings 
at Portville remained under the name of Dusenbury and Wheeler. 
The Tionesta partnership was formed with a slightly different 
ownership interest from that of the Portville company.” 


®R. R. Chaffee, op. cit., October 13, 1951. 
Ibid., October 13, 1951. 
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The courageous Wheeler and Van Bergen had promised to make 
a cash payment of eight thousand dollars within a period of thirty 
days, but the firm had no money with which to do it. After his 
one-hundred-fifty-mile ride on horseback, returning to Portville 
from Franklin, Wheeler changed horses and, without rest himself, 
went directly to the nearest bank which was at Bath, New York. 
There he got only fifteen hundred dollars—all the money he dared 
ask for. Securing such a small portion of the necessary amount, 
he was still faced with a sizable problem, and he travelled on to 
Deposit to see his father, who gladly gave him what more was 
needed.'” 

From these sources, then, the money was secured, the purchase 
was made, and operations of the Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber 
Company were started in northwestern Pennsylvania. For several 
years the business was conducted without profit, but undaunted 
the company continued to purchase timberlands. 

About 1850, Hamilton Stowe, of Olean, New York, bought into 
the firm. He soon moved his family and personal possessions on 
a raft to Hickory, then on an ox sled for twelve miles to the 
mills, where the Stowes made their home for thirteen years. At 
the time of his investment in the company, Stowe was made man- 
ager. After about two years Wheeler and Dusenbury bought out 
Stowe’s interest, but he continued in their employment as a suc- 
cessful manager until 1865 when he and his family moved to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In those days energy was not only required to 
make lumber, but a very great deal of energy was required to get 
the lumber out of the Tionesta Creek and into the River. How- 
ever, Stowe never failed, and his company’s lumber was always 
among the first to reach the market in Cincinnati. 

Sometime during Stowe’s management the company purchased 
more land along the Tionesta Creek, the center of operations be- 
coming known as Newtown. In 1865, when Stowe moved to 
Cincinnati, Nelson P. Wheeler, the son of William Wheeler, as- 
sumed the management of the entire property and took up resi- 
dence at Newtown. In October, 1867, William Dusenbury, a 
son of Henry Dusenbury, joined Nelson Wheeler in management 
of the business, and under their direction the company operations 
were conducted even more efficiently and profitably than ever 


%” 4utobiographic Sketch, op. cit., 15-16, quoted in following article by 
W. Reginald Wheeler. 
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An original hemlock, with Elias W. Edwards, woods boss of Central Penn- 
sylvania Lumber Company, on Bear Creek, Elk County. 


Courtesy Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


before. As evidence of the wide-awake and aggressive policy of 
the company, the Forest Press (Tionesta) reported : 


Lumbering is now coming out of the Creek. The first 
rafts were those of Wheeler and Co. from Newtown on 
Sunday last, very choice lumber. The Company will run 
about 1,600,000 feet the present rise.” 


And in the Forest Republican (Tionesta) it was stated that “the 
Wheeler and Dusenbury Company cut and rafted 2,155,000 feet 
of boards and timber.’ 


" Forest Press (Tionesta), March 21, 1868. 
® Forest Republican (Tionesta), April 11, 1883. 
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It is noteworthy that during this period the Wheeler and 
Dusenbury Lumber Company had the first successfully operated 
band mill in the United States. The band saw was built in Erie, 
displayed at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, and put into 
operation by the company very soon after that.’* It was operated 
by the sawyer from behind the band instead of from in front of the 
saw, as is now standard. The mill cut 20” x 20” x 72’, and the 
sawmill carriage operated both a front and two rear extensions. 
In 1887 the company first installed steam power in the mill at 
Stowtown, and it was the first lumber company to use the cater- 
pillar tractor in Pennsylvania woods for logging and bark hauling." 

The progressive spirit of Wheeler and Dusenbury was not con- 
fined to the timber-cutting process alone. The welfare of the 
workers was also of great concern. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the company operated the first electrically lighted 
lumber camps in Pennsylvania and installed the first steel bunks 
in the bunk houses."® 

About 1850, the firm began to purchase land called the “Hickory 
Property,” consisting of seven thousand acres of choice timber 
near its Tionesta tracts. The policy of the firm was to continue from 
time to time to buy available timber lands in Forest and Warren 
Counties until a vast acreage was owned. John C. French wrote 
that this company owned “between one hundred and ten thousand 
to one hundred and twenty thousand acres of pine, hemlock and 
hardwood timber on the Tionesta and tributary streams,”'® but 
this appears to be too high. W. Reginald Wheeler, the grandson 
of William F. Wheeler, estimated the company’s holdings at about 
forty thousand acres,'* and R. R. Chaffee reported the company’s 
holdings at fifty-four thousand acres. He also stated that the com- 
pany operated fifty-four miles of railroad at one time.'* 

The maximum number of persons employed by this company at 
any time was three hundred twenty-five, both at the mills and in 
the woods. According to an early Log Book some of the woodsmen 
were John and F. E. Allison, Solomon Byers, Joseph Hannah, 

*R. R. Chaffee, op. cit., October 13, 1951. 

* Ibid., October 13, 1951. 

% Tbid., October 13, 1951. 

1 John C. French, “Tionesta Rafting Days and Later Forest Conditions,” in 
Herbert Walker (ed.), Rafting Days in Pennsylvania (Altoona, 1922), 77-78. 

*W. Reginald Wheeler to Samuel A. Wilhelm, September 19, 1949 (in 


possession of the latter). 
*R. R. Chaffee, op. cit., October 13, 1951. 
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Willard Littlefield, Henry Makins, John Stitzinger and Josiah 
Mealy.*® 

The Eighth Census of the United States (1860) stated that 
forty women were employed in the lumber industry in Pennsyl- 
vania, and thirty-two of these were in Forest County.*° R. R. 
Chaffee reported that women were employed by Wheeler and 
Dusenbury only in the office at Stowtown. 

There is no doubt that Forest County was one of the most 
prolific lumber-producing sections in the State during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Along with the Hall and May 
Lumber Company at Balltown on the Tionesta Creek, the A. W. 
Cook and Sons Lumber Company at Cooksburg on Tom’s Run, 
and the T. D. Collins Lumber Company at Nebraska on the 
Tionesta Creek, the Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company 
supplied a very great amount of this immense production. 

By 1830 the expansion of villages and cities in western Penn- 
sylvania and in the mid-west was creating a demand for lumber. 
And in this construction work pine boards were the most favored 
of all the various types of wood. Both because of this demand and 
because of the available supply, this species furnished the bulk 
of the timber cut in the nineteenth century. Of the virgin forests 
in Forest and Warren Counties, along the Allegheny and Clarion 
Rivers and their tributaries, the pine and hemlock were veteran 
trees. They numbered from seventy-five to two hundred on each 
acre, and the yield per acre was from twenty thousand to forty 
thousand board feet of lumber, with occasional acres going much 
higher.*? 

In 1922 the firm of Wheeler and Dusenbury sold about two- 
thirds of its acreage to the federal government to be incorporated 
in the Allegheny National Forest. The company gave to the fed- 
eral government twenty acres of virgin timber in what is known 
as the Heart’s Content tract, and at the same time the govern- 
ment purchased one hundred acres so that one hundred twenty 
acres of virgin timber have been preserved in that area.** 


Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company Log Book, 1858-1862, 15, 16, 
21, 25, 30, 38, 84 (in possession of W. L. Phillips, Endeavor, Pennsylvania). 

” Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Manufactures, 520. 

* Albert B. Mickolitis to Bruce A. Smith, June 18, 1942, in Bruce A. Smith, 
Historical Collections of Sheffield Township, Warren County, Pennsylvania 
(Warren, Pa., 1943), 64. 
= W. Reginald Wheeler, op. cit., September 19, 1949. 
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N. P. WHEELER: LUMBERMAN, 
CONGRESSMAN, CHRISTIAN* 


By W. WHEELER 


SEE him walking along the board sidewalk in a mountain vil- 
lage nestled in “the mortal sweet hills of Pennsylvania.” He has 
a stocky figure, broad-chested, with shoulders consciously thrown 
back ; he walks with lightness of tread, despite his sturdiness, with 
a nimbleness learned on log-drives and in the woods. He wears a 
business suit with vest, a wide-brimmed, soft hat, a stiff, white- 


winged collar. He has a broad brow; keen, honest blue eyes; a 
strong nose; a short beard, worn in the fashion of the generals 
of the Civil War, whom, on horseback, he greatly resembles. He 
has the dignity, benevolence and nobility of a General Lee rather 
than the bearing of a General Grant. He gives an impression of a 
man of integrity, with an alert mind, sound judgment, with a 
genial spirit and kind heart. 

The central dirt road of the village is flanked on both sides by 
rows of neat, white frame houses. At the head of the valley are 


*A chapter from the forthcoming book, Pine Knots and Bark Peelers: The 
Story of Five Generations of American Lumbermen. 
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three lumber mills; the upper pine mill, the lower hemlock mill, 
and the planing mill; a broad mill pond full of logs—pine, hem- 
lock and hard wood; a dam with the clear water of Hickory Creek 
spilling over its top boards. Serrated rows of board-piles rise near 
the mills and along the railroad. The “Hickory Valley Railroad” 
extends up Hickory Creek from the Allegheny River a mile away, 
and divides into branch lines that ascend the forested streams of 
Beaver, Ross Run, Otter, and Queen, and that extend to the beau- 
tiful forested height of land known as Heart’s Content. The rail- 
road traverses the valleys which hold the forty thousand acres of 
timberland owned by “The Company.” 

Below the mills stand the office building, “The Company Store,” 
the boarding house, the kindergarten, and the neat, white church 
with its steeple pointing like a clean aspiration into the clear moun- 
tain air. Below the board yard stands an ample school house. 
Each of the households has a vegetable garden nearby available to 
the tenant of the house. The whole scene speaks of industry, pros- 
perity, cleanliness, and friendship. 

“N. P.,” as he is widely known, is returning from the office to 
his home, “Bonnie Brae,” a quarter of a mile down the valley. 
He is in a happy, genial mood. His memory goes back to the days 


Bonnie Brae, the home of Hon. N. P. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa. 
Courtesy W. Reginald Wheeler 
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Pine timber at Heart’s Content, a tree 4% feet in diameter, in the Wheeler 
and Dusenbury holdings, with N. P. Wheeler, Jr., managing partner of 
Wheeler and Dusenbury. 

Courtesy W. Reginald Wheeler 
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when he first rode on horseback into that valley where Hickory 
Creek empties into the Allegheny River, forty years before. A death 
had occurred. The man’s body was lowered into the grave without 
a word of prayer or the presence of a minister. There was no 
school, no church; the crooked corduroy road zigzagged through 
half-drained swamps; half a dozen ramshackle houses were spaced 
irregularly along the road. This was to be his home. The prospect 
seemed bleak and desolate. Forty years later he wrote of his ar- 
rival in the woods to his sister: 


THE SAMOSET 
ROCKLAND BREAKWATER, ME. 

September 5, 1909 
Dear Sister : 

Are you aware that this is the 44th Anniversary of my 
arrival, a green boy at Newtown! Everyone against me, 
no one to consult with and the battle to fight alone, twelve 
miles to a post office and almost forty to the railroad or a 
telegraph line and no roads to speak of. A boy of twenty- 
three turned loose in the woods. I remember you said, “I 
don’t like John Dusenbury. He took away my Nanie.” 

I went there with uncertain health, untried, but with 
a faith in God and a determination to do my best. 

Now I am filled with gratitude to the Heavenly Father 
for the kindly way in which he has led me. My health 
was preserved, undertakings prospered. Given the best 
wife for me possible and children of promise. Enough of 
this world’s goods to make me comfortable and not enough 
to make me proud. Honors that I sought not time after 
time. It was not burying me in the woods as my sister 
feared when I went there. 

Tonight I am full of gratitude to God for the wonderful 
blessings he has showered upon me all my life. I have tried 
to honor Him and He has blessed me abundantly in his 
service. Success in business was not the only object but 
equally to build up a Christian sentiment and community. 
God blessed the efforts. Am writing while listening to 
fine music. 

With love, 
Your Brother 
N. P. WHEELER 


N. P. Wheeler remembered his father’s telling of riding his 
horse in 1837 two hundred miles across New York State from 
Deposit, on the Delaware River, so named because the raftsmen 
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“deposited” their belongings there for the trips down the river to 
Philadelphia, to Portville, “the Port” on the upper Allegheny 
where rafts were coupled up for the voyage down the river to 
Pittsburgh and to Cincinnati and Louisville. From Portville his 
father had ridden one hundred seventy-five miles down the river 
to Tionesta Creek, and up the creek to Newtown, a village newly 
carved out of the wilderness, where a water mill had been installed. 
William F. Wheeler inspected the timber and the mill, and on his 
return to Deposit on the Delaware, after three hundred and 
seventy-five miles on the road, told his father, William Wheeler, 
“Deacon Bill,” of the journey and the desired purchase. N. P. 
Wheeler's father, William F. Wheeler, thus described the journey 
and the decision in regard to the investment : 


In 1837, we started a lumber yard at Cincinnati, in 
charge of Gregory and Van Bergen. When this had been 
in operation about a year, Mr. Van Bergen wrote us 
that there was an opportunity to buy timber lands and 
mills on the Tionesta Creek, in Pennsylvania. He ap- 
pointed the time to meet one of us at the property very 
soon, giving us barely time to reach there. 

Dusenbury said, “How can any one go?” 

I said, “I will go.” 

“How will you go?” 

“T will get on Old Eggleston,” 
an awkward, hard-going horse. I left here after noon, 
with snow six inches deep, and went by way of Smeth- 
port, supposing that it be the best way. I rode thirty- 
six miles that day, and stopped in a log house ‘til morn- 
ing; then pushed on next day by a path through the 
woods—no road—and reached the Tionesta Creek. When 
the path came to an end, I followed the creek, and rode 
in the creek, for about eight miles. When I reached the 
property, called the Siverly Mill property, I found that 
Mr. Van Bergen had been there an hour and a half. We 
found a saw-mill, pretty good for those days, with two 
gates, good water power, and four thousand acres of pine 
timber land, with some log cabins for the men. We spent 
two or three days in the woods, looking the property 
over, and bought it, having to go to Franklin to draw the 
necessary papers. Van Bergen returned to Cincinnati 
by boat; and I returned here per “Old Eggleston.” The 
mill was located in what is now Forest County, Kingsley 
Township, near what is now the Newtown Mills. 
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We had promised to make a cash payment of $8,000, 
then a very large amount, within thirty days, and we had 
no money to do it with. Reaching here, now Portville, 
then South Olean, after my ride of 150 miles from Frank- 
lin, I changed “Old Eggleston” for another horse, and 
made for Bath without rest. There I obtained all the 
money I dared ask for, which was only $1,500 and then 
went on to Deposit to see my father. | reached there in 
four days from here, a ride of 200 miles. Hitching my 
horse in front of my old home, I went in to find my father 
sick on the bed—the first time I ever saw him sick. He 
jumped off the bed, clasped me by the hand and said, 

“William, what has brought you here?” 

I said, “Oh, we’ve bought some more timber land and 
a mill down in Pennsylvania, and we've got to have 
money at once to make the cash payment.” 

He rubbed his hands and said, “We'll have it! We'll 
have it!” 

Then I felt cheered, for I knew we should have it. 

During the forty years in Pennsylvania that followed his arrival 
on horseback at Stowtown at the mouth of Hickory Creek in 1871, 
N. P. Wheeler had seen the community change from a lumber 
camp with loggers,—lawless, godless, and with no minister to bury 
the dead—to a village where a strong church had grown up, 
preceded by a Christian Endeavor Society; a community where 
Christian men and women lived and worked and brought the bright 
spirit of their faith into all its life. When a post office was organized 
in 1898, and the suggestion was made that it be named “Wheeler” 
after the company, Wheeler and Dusenbury, N. P. Wheeler had 
suggested instead that, as the people often spoke of going up to 
“Endeavor” for meetings of the Endeavor Society, that this name 
be given to the post office and his suggestion was carried out. The 
name “Endeavor” truly expressed the spirit of the community. 
N. P. Wheeler thought of this growth of a Christian community, 
of the prosperity of the work of the firm, of the men in its employ 
in which there had never been a strike; of “Wheeler & Dusenbury 
Hall” on the banks of the Chien-Tang River near Hangchow, the 
“City of Heaven” in China; of his happy home, “Bonnie Brae,” 
with the inscription over the open fireplace, “East, West, Hame’s 
Best.” He thought of his family circle with three sons and a 
daughter, and he hummed a happy refrain as he walked up the 
hill to his home. 
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“Now let the wide world wag as it will; we'll be gay and 
happy still!" 

The original investment of $60,000 had returned substantial 
(lividends to the Wheeler and Dusenbury partners; additional 
profitable investments had been made by N. P. Wheeler and by 
individual members of the firm in western timber. N. P. Wheeler's 
interest in timber conservation was shown by his caution in cutting 
the first-growth pine and hemlock so that long after other timber 
holdings had been exhausted, Wheeler and Dusenbury still had 
ample resources available. Some of the finest timber was in the 
height of land known as “Heart’s Content” and there, later, the 
Company made a gift to the Federal Government of twenty 
acres of that beautiful timber, and sold to the Government one 
hundred acres, the resulting tract of 120 acres being preserved 
for “public use and enjoyment.” That Heart’s Content tract is 
at the center of the great “Allegheny National Forest” compris- 
ing over 500,000 acres of timberland which N. P. Wheeler's son, 
Alexander R. Wheeler, when a member of the State Legislature, 
helped to create and protect. 

N. P. Wheeler was not only a successful lumberman, but a 
citizen who served his State and the National Government in the 


- Legislature and Congress, and was active in public service work 


in the community and county. In 1878 he had been elected to the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature at Harrisburg, but refused a 
second nomination. He was an active leader in conservation 
measures, and in 1907 he had been given the Republican nomina- 
tion for Representative from the 19th District of Pennsylvania in 
Congress. He served for two terms and refused a third nomina- 
tion. He carried out his work in Washington with the same high 
principles as in Pennsylvania. In the lumber camps and in the 
town of Endeavor the sale of liquor was not permitted, and the 
local law strictly enforced. When N. P. Wheeler went to Washing- 
ton and invited guests to dinner at the Willard Hotel where he 
lived, he had to take a position in regard to the serving of liquor 
at dinner. One evening Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler gave a dinner for 
James S. Sherman, who was Vice President, and for his wife 
and other friends in the government. When the chef at the Willard 
came to Mr. Wheeler to receive his orders for the dinner, he 
asked him, “What liquor shall we serve?” 
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N. P. WHEELER 
From Pine Knots and Bark Peelers, by W. Reginald Wheeler 


N. P. Wheeler answered: ‘‘We are temperance people, we do 
not want any liquor served!” 

The chef replied: “But you cannot have a dinner in Washington 
without liquor.” 

N. P. Wheeler answered: “Well, there is going to be one!” 

The dinner was served with no liquor officially appearing on 
the menu. Vice-President Sherman was impressed by this al- 
legiance to principle. Later someone spoke of N. P. Wheeler to 
him, and he exclaimed: ““Wheeler? Wheeler is the truest man in 
the House!” 

During President Theodore Roosevelt's last year in office, a 
Bill was before the Congress, which, if passed, would have lowered 
the tariff on pulp-wood and certain forest products from Canada. 
The Pennsylvania lumbermen were opposed to the Bill as its pas- 
sage would have brought in across the border increased quantities 
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of such forest products from Canada and would have made less 
profitable in the United States the marketing of lumber cut from 
small trees and derived from the growth in the slashings where 
the larger trees had been cut. N. P. Wheeler, as one of those 
Pennsylvania lumbermen, debated within himself whether or not 
to approach the President on this matter, and finally decided to 
attempt to see him and to present his views and those of the 
lumbermen in his district on the Bill. He enjoyed telling of his 
interview with “T. R.”; how the President received him in his 
private office, “invited me to sit by him on the sofa, crooked his 
knee up on that sofa, put his arm around my shoulder and 
listened to me as I presented my views. 


‘Now, Mr. President, you have been in the woods enough 
to know how they look after the chief timber crop has 
been cut; how slashings are left in the timber that are 
frequently the cause of destructive forest fires; we are 
trying to cut out the smaller trees and clean up these 
slashings so that the fire risk will be avoided or reduced ; 
the passage of this tariff bill will make it economically 
impossible for us to continue to do that, and we hope you 
will oppose the bill.’ 

Teddy said ‘I did not know that! ! I did not know that! 


and the President said he would not press the bill.” The House 
heard nothing further of Presidential support and the Bill was 
defeated. 

So much for glimpses of N. P. Wheeler as lumberman, public 
servant, and Congressman. A deeper insight into his character 
and into the source of his strength and warmth of spirit is given 
by his characteristic action in the family circle at the beginning 
of the day. 

In earlier years the mills began work at six o'clock with the first 
whistle sounding at five. N. P. Wheeler was almost always at the 
mill as the day’s work was begun. In later years, work began at 
seven o'clock, but always and every day, whether the mills started 
at six or at seven, N. P. Wheeler gathered his family together in 
his home after breakfast, and with them held family prayers. The 
order was always the same: the reading by each member of the 
family of a verse in the Bible; the singing of a familiar hymn: 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” “He Leadeth Me,” 
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“Loving Kindness, O How Great,” “At the Cross.” The mother 
of the family would lead the singing; then all kneeled, and the 
father led in the prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. The 
prayer rarely varied: 


We thank Thee we can gather to worship here, with no 
one to molest or make us afraid. We pray for Thy bless- 
ing on this community in which our lot is cast. Lead us 
out of nature’s darkness into Thy marvelous light. Prosper 
our undertakings, if it be Thy will; may we be not slothful 
in business, but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Guide 
us, and bless us, and keep us, for Christ’s Sake. Amen. 


Church and kindergarten at Endeavor, Pa. The town took its name from the 
Christian Endeavor Socicty there. 
Courtesy W. Reginald Wheeler 


N. P. Wheeler and his wife were leaders in organizing the 
church in the village. Earnest Christian men joined the staff of 
the Company. I remember the Sunday School, Church and Weekly 
Prayer Meetings, held in the little church which was built in 
1900, and the prayers of one of the elders, who would begin: 


I was glad when they say, “Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 
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We, who were boys, knew the men of the community. We saw 
with our own eyes the change in them from dissolute men, law- 
less, and heavy drinkers, into steady, dependable Christians. The 
superintendent of the Sunday School was George W. Warden, 
the superintendent of the Company, who was as reliable as the 
sun, and never missed a service. He was followed by Cleveland, 
who, as superintendent of the Sunday School, did not miss a 
service for 35 years. Endeavor became known throughout the 
surrounding counties and in the State as a lumber town char- 
acterized not by roistering and rough lumberjacks, as were many 
logging camps, but for the brightness of the Christian life and 
light and witness, and for the friendliness and fellowship of the 
people guided and blessed by that spirit. 

N. P. Wheeler suffered a stroke in the Spring of 1916 when he 
was 75 years of age. He was partially paralyzed; later he re- 
gained the ability to walk, but he had lost the power of coherent 
speech. He was never able to recognize his family or loved ones, 
and lived thus for nearly four years. Nurses cared for him night 
and day. He was driven daily in the car; but his mind was gone. 
Yet even in those last days, before the end, his words were often 
in the familiar pattern of the family worship, twisted and garbled, 
and yet recognizable. He died March 3, 1920, in his California 
home in Pasadena, carrying to the end allegiance to the verses he 
often quoted in his prayers: “Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Dr. John A. Lester, for many years a member of the faculty 
of The Hill School, who accompanied the twin sons of N. P. 
Wheeler on several camping trips in Michigan and in Canada, who 
had visited Endeavor and stayed in the Wheeler home, thus wrote 
of his memories of N. P. Wheeler, of Bonnie Brae and of 
Endeavor : 


It is an honor to have even the tip of the least finger 
in a book about N. P. Wheeler. I never knew him as I 
knew his sons and nephews, but the sharpest memory | 
hold of N. P. Wheeler is enough, because for me, the 
whole man is in it. Towards sundown at Heart’s Con- 
tent Mr. Wheeler stood alone, and as he thought, un- 
observed, beneath one of those magnificent white pines. 
He laid his left hand on the bole as if he were caressing 
the flank of his saddle-horse, and stood looking for the 
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best part of a minute, up along the straight shaft. There, 
I thought, stand two of a kind; physically all but blood 
brothers; spiritually identical twins. After four decades 
that is how I see him and think of him. 

Bonnie Brae is what I remember best. It was a place 
of sunshine and peace, and from it northward stretched 
the wooded land over gentle slopes and through brooky 
valleys to that sanctuary of beauty where even a trout 
fisherman was minded to rest—Heart’s Content. The 
seventeen miles between was filled with water music and 
the high pitched noli me tangere (“Don’t touch me!’’) of 
blunt-faced bees, with pools and likely riffles where we 
had our bouts with fiery little trout of an incredible 
courage drawn from those cold springs of the pine woods. 

Bonnie Brae was for me a strange commingling of the 
feudal, the patriarchal, the classical and the Christian, 
and withal it gave me the impression of being a piece of 
arrested pioneering, as if the westward-facing wagoners 
of a century ago had found here a place too good to leave 
and had changed their minds. 

At Bonnie Brae it was a sort of refinement or flowering 
of feudalism, where the loyalty of the oath had grown 
into the loyalty of the heart, and the powerful motives 
of mythical chivalry had been sweetened by a positive 
and outgoing human love. But the strong hand was still 
there within; his knights felled hemlock and white pine, 
hauled the squared logs to the river and rode the timber 
rafts to Pittsburgh. Asher did not mount a charger and 
ride away with his eye peeled for a Tidioute damsel in 
distress ; he peeled a log or manned a sweep, or primed 
his old bee-box with anise and strode off up the Hickory 
after wild honey to sweeten the missus over winter. The 
loyalties of this Wheeler feudalism bound the community 
of Endeavor together; you saw it even in the raucous 
lumber camp. But it was a loyalty with a difference. 

I felt that N. P. Wheeler’s influence was that of a 
patriarch as much as of a chieftain; he was sheriff and 
shepherd in one. There was in the feudalism of Bonnie 
Brae a peculiarly intimate, even familial democracy of a 
kind possible only in a small, relatively isolated com- 
munity drawn together by a common purpose. I remember 
Asher’s referring to members of N. P. Wheeler’s family 
quite naturally by their Christian names, even by the af- 
fectionate nicknames that the boys used when they spoke 
of their kinsfolk. 

This patriarchal influence of the home penetrated deep 
and radiated far. Family prayers at Bonnie Brae always 
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recalled to me the chair-moving we boys had to do after 
breakfast at home in England, and the maids tripping in 
with set caps and faces to sit upright while the big ha’- 
Bible was read, and the saint, the father, and the husband 
prayed—a Cotter’s Saturday Night every morning at 
eight. Without knowing it, we were listening and respond- 
ing to the language of the soul. The effect on the young? 
No bum-brusher who knew the younger Wheelers at 
school could miss the fact that behind these lads there 
had been at work a profound and permanent influence in 
the home. And this influence, centered in the father, 
spread out. So that it was natural for Asher after the 
wreck of the canoes on the Steel River, to take out his 
Bible and read it about the campfire. The record tells that 
part of what he chose to read was the fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of Matthew. Grub had been lost and 
trout were scarce. Faith remained; and the old man 
chose to recall once again the two occasions when Jesus 
made a few little fishes go so far. “And they did all eat 
and were filled.” 

The woodsmen and rivermen of Bonnie Brae had some- 
how developed a touching courtesy and delicacy. Perhaps 
it came from contact with the women of the household. 
I have in mind old Emery, Frank’s brother, biting into 
comb honey, and warning me from where he sat on the 
beelog, of the penalty you paid for doing what he did— 
“Have a care, Doctor, have a care; basswood honey when 
it’s warm in the comb will put a man to flight.” 

Closely entangled with these elements in my memories 
of Bonnie Brae is the impression that the woods and 
streams of the Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber Company 
were somehow the favorite haunts of the spirits of The- 
ocritus, Vergil, Horace and Catullus, and that sometimes 
the noble shade of Plato came and sat down with us as we 
lengthened out the lunch hour by the brookside. 

Or those wild two hours of fish-spearing by night on 
the Allegheny: the long, black, square-ended river punt 
with the four cressets high over the gunwales; the boat- 
men holding her evenly across the current; the three of 
us with fish-spears, and the punt bottom at the end of 
the passage slippery with suckers, wall-eyed pike and 
Allegheny “salmon.” Gross, ignoble, primitive fishing? 
No; we were Poseidons with tridons riding the Thes- 
salion horses by night. 

It was not the Hickory that we three were wading, it 
was the nymph-haunted Mincio; the brooks and rich 
upland meadows were fresh with a new radiance after 
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the twins had drunk deep of those “useless studies’’ at 
Yale. Jimmy led the Naiads up the Beaver and the Otter ; 
he gave the Dryads the freedom of the new Elysium at 
Heart’s Content; he lived for me as the Tityrus of the 
Forest County woodlands. 

Bonnie Brae burned down “and there was mourning 
among all they that cast angle into the brooks.” And 
Jimmy left us for a while to pace by other waters. But 
these memories of the house and the true men bred 
under its roof endure to lift and to fortify the heart. 

Tityre hinc aberat. Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, 

I psi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta vocabant. 
(Tityrus has gone hence; but the fountains and 
even these sturdy pine trees still speak of him. 
Vergil. Eclogue I, 39-40.) 
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HICKS, FIGHTERS, AND CLOG DANCERS: 
EARLY LUMBER CAMPS IN FREEMAN 
RUN VALLEY 


By Maric KATHERN NUSCHKE 


Decorations by Julia Comstock Smith 


This is a chapter from a forthcoming book en- 
titled THE FREEMAN RUN VALLEY, by 
Marie Kathern Nuschke (Mrs. Walter L. 
Nuschke), Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Nuschke 
is the daughter of Delphis Brisbois, one of the 
seven Brisbois brothers who came to the Free- 
man Run Valley in Potter County, 1882, six of 
whom were engaged in lumbering business. Here 
is a list of them: 

John, foreman and later jobber; Stanislaus 
(Dennis), the cook; Fred, the bookkeeper; 
Emilien, the blacksmith; Joseph, the scaler and woodsman; 
Ovide, woodsman ; Delphis, the youngest, who followed his broth- 
ers, was promptly sent away by them to learn the barber trade 
in Boston, and afterwards came back to open a shop in Freeman 
Run, now Austin. 


The Author. 
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T HAS been impossible for the writer to find the location of 

the first Brisbois camp, where John Brisbois was jobber for 
the Costellos.* When he left the Costellos, he became a foreman 
for the Goodyears near Sizerville, where they were cutting trees 
for the Four Mile mill. Later, when he became a jobber and 
cut the Freeman Run timber for the newly opened Austin mill, I 
am under the impression that the camp stood at the mouth of 
Jones Run, and I may be correct. The camp is supposed to have 
been burned down when a forest fire swept over the newly-cut 
lands in 1891. 


John Brisbois never had a “board” camp; all buildings at his 
three different camps were made of logs and had only one story. 
This I know, because years later my father took me to see the 
Darien Run Camp, at which time it was falling down with no 
occupants other than a family of woodchucks and two red foxes. 
I could see that it had been a highly primitive affair—long and 
narrow with square doors so low that a six-foot man would have 
had to stoop to enter. John’s last job was on Darien Run, and 
that camp may have been one of the last with log cabins, although 
the writer remembers seeing old log camps that were in a better 
condition on both the right and left-hand branches of the Portage. 

In those primitive log camps, each cabin had only two rooms be- 
sides the kitchen. One room was the bunk house, where the men 
spent all their spare time whether in bed or out. Each narrow, 
homemade bunk was covered with a tick filled with straw, but 
the woollen blankets were of good quality. By the time the lights 


*The Costellos—P. H., P. C., Alfred, and John H.—comprised the company 
which built the great tannery in North Wharton Township, where the town 
was later named Costello for them. 
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were put out at night, that room was packed with men as tight 
as sardines in a can. 

No matter what the number of men, they were forced to eat in 
relays, since part of the dining room was the main office and store 
where the bookkeeper sold staple clothing, Spear Head cut plug 
tobacco, and snuff. It seems inconceivable that so many men could 
have eaten, slept, and even breathed in such close quarters. 

As soon as the board camps were built, the 
lobby, office, dining room, and kitchen were on 
the first floor and the sleeping quarters upstairs, 
allowing more room for everyone. Even then, 
the lobby had no chairs—just loose benches 
around the room—and all the men who worked 
at the camp could not sit down at one time. 

When the jobbers first put in double beds, 
the hicks* did not like them and protested loudly. In order to show 
their displeasure, many of them went into the woods and cut poles 
which they ran under their mattresses or ticks through the center 
of the bed so that their sleeping companion would not touch them 
in the night. 

For years, in the first camps, the beds, bedding, and clothing 
were covered with body lice, and little effort was made to get rid of 
them. The hicks were bitten continuously, but they accepted the 
disagreeable results in a passive manner, merely saying, “They 
can bite and be damned.”’ Some camps kept an old-fashioned wash 
boiler which the men could use for delousing their clothing if 
they cared to. 

There was a large sink in one end of the lobby over which hung 
several wash basins, a mirror and roller towels. On a small bench, 
stood a pail of water and dipper for drinking purposes. In cold 
weather, there was always a huge kettle of water steaming on the 
big stove in the center of the room, which the men could use 
when washing themselves. Low crocks or wooden boxes, filled 
with either ashes or sawdust, were placed equidistant around the 
room but were usuaily ignored by the “tobaccy” users, who spit 
at the stove hearth in the center of the room with uncanny accuracy. 

The working hours in those first camps were from dawn until 
darkness. Men arose in the dark, dressed (with shirts hanging out, 


*Local jargon for “lumbermen.” 
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pants turned up, caulked shoes on their feet, and on their heads 
little felt hats turned up in front—quite the modern fashion), ate 
breakfast, and were ready to leave for the woods when the first 
streak of daylight crossed the sky. They had little time for pleasure 
after the evening meal, since at 9 p.m. came the order, ‘“Douse 
the glimmer.” All lights—kerosene or candles—went out, and 
peace and quiet followed or the offender was struck with flying 
shoes. 

All jobbers were rightfully proud of their teamsters. The camp 
horses were very valuable and they expected them to be taken 
care of properly. Ofttimes when the woods crew would be asleep, 
the teamsters would be working on their horses—currying them, 
braiding their tails and manes, and stringing white rings with red 
and blue braid which were worn on their sides and heads. There 
was considerable rivalry between the teamsters of different camps 
as to the festive daily appearance of their horses. Many of the first 
camps had an ox or two to assist with the work when the heavy 
horses were all in use on the mountains. 

There were quite a few people employed at the camp who were 
not the regular woodsmen: a mechanic, a blacksmith, a book- 
keeper, a boy to feed and water the horses, teamsters to haul 
supplies as well as logs in the woods, a cook, cookee, foreman, 
and a jobber. Ofttimes, the jobber and foreman lived in nearby 
towns and went back and forth between the home and camp 
daily. On a big job, there was usually one man who did nothing 
but brand logs before they went down the river in the spring. 
Logs had to be branded on both ends with a heavy branding 
hammer. All brands were registered in the Boom Company offices 
at Williamsport and Lock Haven. 

Every cook had a different method of waking the men. Some 
pounded on the stovepipe that ran through their sleeping quar- 
ters, others rang a bell, but the most popular method was to hang 
a piece of railroad iron on a nearby tree and pound it with a 
hammer as the sounds carried farther than the bell. 

Although the kitchen in the Brisbois camp had a cast iron 
cook stove with two ovens decorated with the word “Ironside” 
on their doors, a designation of quality, Dennis Brisbois refused 
to make bread without an outdoor oven such as he was accus- 
tomed to using in Canada. In this outdoor oven he made bread 
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every day to feed one hundred men on two different jobs for 
both lunch and dinner. He also baked beans every day out of 
doors. For regular dinners nearly every day in the week they 
had beef stew, with ham and barbecued pork occasionally. 

The first camps had no refrigeration, so, when a watering trough 
was built for the horses and oxen, a second one was built for 
kitchen use. In it, they submerged half a hog, veal, or beef, and it 
kept perfectly until all was eaten, since they used meat in such 
D large quantities. 


vs 


Nearly every camp had a few pigs running 
loose around the lot to take care of the garbage 
and dishwater. The story is told that one 
1 night in a Fee camp, Dick Fee was kept 


eC awake by two hogs fighting under the floor 
S of the bunk room. He became angry and got 


t up and threw them a bale of hay. He got 
v back in his bunk and all was quiet for a min- 
ute, and then a hick in a nearby bunk be- 
e gan to snore loudly. Fee yelled, “Do IT have 
- to give you a bale of hay, too?” 

| All the meat came from the farmers near 
the camps until Bev Carter and William Walsh opened up butcher 
\ shops in Freeman Run. They delivered the freshly butchered meat 
D to the camps daily. All the vegetables—carrots, potatoes, turnips, 
4 and cabbage—were bought from the farmers. 


Breakfast was a sorry affair: oatmeal served with butter and 
sugar, hot baking powder biscuits, doughnuts and Arbuckle cof- 
fee with sugar and no cream. It was several years before pancakes 
and maple syrup became the common camp breakfast. Dennis 


e Brisbois said that he had to make at least fifteen dozen doughnuts 
- every day when they had one hundred men. The cooks had milk 
x and eggs for cooking, but there was none to serve the men. On 


the end of each table, there was always a big pitcher of black 
strap molasses which they poured on their hot biscuits. 


1 Many have thought that the lumbermen ate venison or wild 
. pigeons in the early camps. They may have eaten some venison 
1 previous to 1882, but after that year deer were almost extinct 


- in the Freeman Run Valley. The last deer ever seen in the Bor- 
ough of Austin was killed by George Doane, who lived in the 
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Frederick Keck house on School Street. He killed it as it was 
running down a path from the Garretson spring to the flat in the 
winter of 1890. 

Dennis Brisbois said it was impossible to serve pigeons to one 
hundred men or any lesser number. ‘Firs’, I ‘ave to take my flam- 
beau [little can of kerosene oil with wick] out to zee woods an’ 
club my t’ree ‘undred peegeons. [They had to be knocked out of 
their roosting trees with a club after dark, and he had to allow 
three pigeons for each man.] Den, I ’ave to peek dem, dress dem 
an’ cook t’ree ‘undred peegeons for one meal. Oh, no, I not make 
myself all dat troub’. Eet eez too bad work for one cook an’ 


Dennis sets the table. 


cookee.” In plain English, to kill, pick, dress, and cook three hun- 
dred pigeons for one meal was too much work for two men. 

One time the meat failed to come to the camp in time for the 
big dinner at night. Dennis said, “I ‘ave to t'ink awful fas’. Eet 
was in zee spring. I rush to zee brook an’ scoop up two bushels 
yellow greens (cowslips) an’ I cook dem with thirty-five pounds 
salt pork. Eet makes one fine deesh. Everybody liked eet an’ 
nobody geeves one dam ‘cause zee meat she no come.” 

One time Dennis hired a farm woman at the mouth of Darien 
Run to pick and “look over” six quarts of wild strawberries. He 
only had forty men for dinner that night. He also ordered her to 
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bring sweet cream, since she said she had two fresh cows. That 
night for dinner, he gave the men hot buttered biscuits with 
mashed strawberries and cream, which he always said was the first 
time anyone ever served strawberry shortcake made with biscuits. 
I always doubted the truth of that statement but said nothing. 
Why disillusion him? 

Dennis had a technique all his own when setting the tables for 
meals. Each table sat twelve men. All the dishes were tin and un- 
breakable. He would stand at the head of the table and shuffle the 
plates, sending them flying through the air, each plate landing on 
the correct spot. He often had quite an audience as it was an 
accomplishment. He said, “Mai oui! I ‘ave no time to run ‘round 
zee table to set zee plates. I ‘ave one ‘undred men to feed—I ’ave 
to hurry, hurry, hurry.” 

George Hart says that as late as 1888, the food was much the 
same in all camps, with each camp having a man who specialized 
in one particular kind of dish. His cook, John J. Lannin, who 
stayed with him for thirteen years, made baked beans every day 
in a beanhole back of the camp, and they were delicious. As yet, 
food in tin cans was not popular, and it was a reflection on 
the ability of the camp cook to have a pile of empty tin cans 
near the kitchen. The only vegetable ever served in Hart’s camp 
that came from a tin can was tomatoes. He added, “We had 
never heard of vitamins or balanced meals in those days. All the 
men worked fifteen hours each day, ate hearty, and I remember 
one winter when I gained fifteen pounds, altho I lost it when 
spring came and I went down the river on a drive.” 

It was years before the men cooks were replaced by women. 
By that time, more food was available and different dishes appeared 
on all camp menus. It was not uncommon to have beefsteak for 
breakfast besides the customary pancakes and syrup. In a camp for 
forty to sixty men, it took one hundred pounds of flour for both 
bread and pastry daily. Pies and puddings were served at all 
dinners; and, occasionally, on special holidays, bananas and 
oranges appeared as a special treat. By this time, all vegetables 
came out of cans. 

Every jobber knew that a good cook was a necessity. The bet- 
ter the cook, the less trouble he had keeping his men. Although 
there was little variety from day to day, portions were enormous 
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and second helpings were always on hand. No man left the table 
hungry. 

At no other time in the history of the Freeman Run Valley, have 
so many different types of men lived together under one roof as 
were gathered in those lumber camps. It took a good cook and 
a foreman whose word was law to control the men in each camp 
and keep them in good condition so that work could progress 
smoothly at a profit for all concerned. Every foreman had a head- 
ache over Sunday and holidays, and some evenings in summer- 
time, if the camp was within walking distance of a town where 
pigsears* were open around the clock. More than one jobber hired 
a big fighter for a foreman in order to insure a more peaceful 
camp since the men respected a fighter. 

Every camp had a set of rules for the men to live by, and they 
followed them fairly well for a few years; but, as time passed 
and many of the hicks began to suffer physically from the effects 
of too much liquor, the foremen had problems to know what to 
do with them. They were classed as bums when drunk and only 
second-rate workers when sober. They would travel between 
camps and check in for work over Sunday in order to get a 
few good meals before starting to work on Monday morning. 
They would eat a hearty breakfast on Monday morning, but 
before the foreman could interview them and assign their work, 
they would disappear. Sometimes, they would work a week and 
then disappear and move on to another camp. Some of the camps 
had to keep a roster of those men, and if they came to the camp 
looking for work they were politely throwed out. 

Just as the mid-west had the James boys and the far west had 
the Daltons, the Freeman Run Valley had the Mundy Brothers— 
Charley, Jim, Buz, and Beef. The leader of this gang was not a 
Mundy but a big red-headed Irishman by the name of Kelly. 
Those five gentlemen had a reputation so unsavory that fewer 
women walked the streets and fewer men went into the saloons 
when they came into Austin. Eventually, they were outlawed in 
every camp. 

George Hart says: “My camp on the Wild Boy was the near- 
est logging camp to Hulltown so I got more than my share of 
those bums to feed and I got sick of it. Men were scarce and 


*Unlicensed drinking places. 
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wages good and Hulltown was swarming with bums who were 
able to work but not willing. I was bothered with them through 
bark peeling, getting madder and madder every day. One morn- 
ing my cook, John Lannin, said to me, ‘Why do you put up with 
that big red-headed Kelly? He and those Mundys have been com- 
ing in here every Saturday, staying until Monday and then -dis- 
appearing?’ I decided that I would put a stop to it. I did not 
want Kelly nor the Mundy boys enjoying their meals at my 
expense. I waited until the next week when I saw a big red- 
headed Irishman come in and go upstairs to bed. I went up after 
him and found him in bed with all his clothes on even to shoes 
and hat. The men had left for work. I did not ask him why he 
did not go to work—just grabbed him by the shoulders, jerked 
him out of bed, kicked him down the stairs and right out on to 
the road and watched him until I saw him safely on his way to 
Hulltown. When I walked back to camp, I found Jack Lannin 
and his wife laughing so hard they could hardly tell me what 
it was all about. Lannin said, ‘Just who do you think you threw 
out?’ ‘Why, Kelly, the leader of that Mundy gang,’ ‘You fool,’ 
said Lannin, ‘that wasn’t Kelly. It was Ed Demmins.” Demmins 
had never worked for me but I knew he was a fine woodsman so 
I knew something had to be done quick. I went upstairs in the 
camp, picked up his hat, which I knew had fallen off when I 
kicked him downstairs, and walked the two miles to Hulltown, 
where I found him ranting on a corner about me to a group 
of men. I returned the hat, apologized, set up drinks for the 
whole crowd standing around and got Ed to return to camp with 
me. It was lucky it happened because I never saw Kelly and the 
Mundy boys in my camp again. News has a way of traveling and 
they evidently heard what I did; they knew what would happen 
to them if they tried the same trick on me that they had tried 
before.” 


At this same time when the Mundys were roaming throughout 
this area, Jim Hart, brother of George, lived at Sizerville. Although 
he had a fine chicken-coop, with a door which was carefully locked 
each night, one by one his chickens disappeared. Ofttimes, he 
would find the chicken heads in the yard in the morning. The 
lock on the door never seemed to be tampered with and Jim 
could not understand how those chickens were getting out of the 
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coop. Everyone said that the Mundy brothers were the thieves 
so little was done about it. Many years later down in Mississippi 
where the Hart brothers now live, they had a caller—one of the 
Mundy gang. Anxious to talk over old times in Potter County, 
they invited him in to dinner. During the conversation, Jim Hart 
said, “Just how did you steal all my chickens up in Sizerville years 
ago?” “Easy,” said Mundy. “All we did was unfasten the board 
that the chickens walked on when going in and out of the chicken 
coop. We would stick it through the little hole and the minute one 
jumped on it, we would jerk it out quick. Nothing to it.” So the 
mystery was solved by the culprit. 
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When the men were around the camp evenings or on Sundays, 
they had to make their own amusement. In the summer time, they 
often played horseshoes, had boxing matches, races of various 
sorts; but, when confined to the camp, they spent most of their 
time playing cards. Since the majority of them came from dif- 
ferent countries, there was a variety of programs. Many could 
play bones, a Jew’s harp or a mouth organ, and a few of the 
Irish were good flute players. Usually a soloist would burst 
into song in his native tongue, and then find himself accompanied 
by the soft music of a mouth organ. One of the best singers ever 
in the nearby camps was one Billy Musereaux, a fine tenor, and 
he was always sure of an attentive audience when he sang. 
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There were weekly dances at several places on the Sinnamahone, 
but the most popular place was at Jimmy O'Brian’s where a good 
fiddler by the name of Fred Williams both called and played the 
dances. If a fiddler was not available, it was not uncommon for 
the dancers to sing their own accompaniment. They rarely had 
enough women to fill the sets properly, so the men danced with 
other men, not seeming to care one whit for the substitution. At 
every one of the O’Brian dances, Jimmy was the center of attrac- 
tion at least once during the evening when he happily danced 
his Irish jigs and reels. There was no more accomplished clog 
dancer on the Sinnamahone than Jimmy. 

When the timber was being cut on the left hand side of Freeman 
Run, one evening the men put up a “ring” in the center of a clear- 
ing and announced they would have some wrestling matches on 
the following night. Men in other nearby camps heard about it 
and the next evening, about one hundred men had gathered to 
witness some boxing matches. Match after match was ended while 
the motley crowd jammed around the ring and shouted themselves 
hoarse. After they ran out of fighting material, someone suggested 
that they have some entertainment of a lighter nature. Why not 
find out who was the champion clog dancer in the crowd? Several 
men immediately stepped forth, two men on the side whipped out 
harmonicas, and the dance was on. 
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Up until that evening, Oscar Claflin had been the undisputed 
champion clog dancer of the Freeman Run Valley. He was 6° 4” 
tall, very talkative, and always became embroiled in a fight through 
his mouth. One by one, the clog dancers were eliminated until 
Oscar shouted with great gusto that he was again the cham- 
pion and for a few minutes he was just that. Then, something 
happened. Emilien Brisbois stepped into the ring and challenged 
him. Oscar did not know that Emilien, a short French Canadian, 
was the champion clog dancer of his home town of St. Josephs, 
Canada. It was his one and only appearance as a dancer in Potter 
County. Emilien started with a slow and easy step but, as he in- 
creased the tempo of the dance, the harmonicas kept with him. 


Brispots 
From an old photograph. 


Round and round he spun, wilder and wilder, The audience was 
amazed, By the time he had raced through some of the most 
intricate steps in clog dancing, Oscar was speechless. With a 
grand flourish, Emilien suddenly ended the dance and then bowed 
to the crowd in a courtly manner, first to the right and then to the 
left. The applause was thunderous and Claflin knew then and there 
that he was no longer the champion. He could not take it. He 
walked up to Emilien and said, “Maybe you can dance, but let me 
see you fight.” 

It was almost as though Goliath was taunting David once more. 
Emilien was the blacksmith for the camp and although small in 
stature was a powerful man. Without a moment’s hesitation, which 
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gave him the advantage, he struck Claflin such an uppercut to the 
jaw that it sent him spinning across the platform. In five minutes 
Emilien had given Claflin a sound trouncing and the crowd went 
wild. He told his brothers afterwards that he was so out of breath 
from the dancing that he really surprised himself when he knocked 
Claflin down so quickly. 

But the applause had not entirely died away before Emilien 
got an idea. He said to himself, ‘“Eef I can leek dat powerful 
Claflin in five meenutes, why can’t I leek dat dirty Garcey?” 
Garcey, who came from Cape Breton Island, was a big bully who 
weighed two hundred and twenty-five pounds. He had been work- 
ing for John Brisbois for several months and had insulted Emilien 
many times when around the camp. Every man in the camp kept 
out of his way. For some reason, Garcey left the Brisbois camp 
shortly after the dance and fight episode, and Emilien was not 
bothered with him until two years later when John had a camp 
on Darien Run. 

Late one night when Emilien was coming up the Wharton road, 
after calling on some neighbors where he had had a friendly game 
of cards, he heard Garcey coming down from Costello. He was 
singing wildly : 


Billy Flynn and John McGin who hold the ready ginger 

They lay their plan to build a dam but never raise a 
finger. 

“Hold her up to the sliding point, don’t get the least 
might scary 

But let her pound and she'll go round,” says Cherry Tree 
Joe McGarey.* 


From the way he sang, Emilien knew he had spent too much time 
in a pigsear in Costello. It was a cold, moonlight night, and Garcey 
and Emilien met at the entrance of the road to Darien Run near 
the site of the present Charley Glover house. 

“Hello toad,” said Garcey as he swaggered up close to Emilien. 
Emilien jumped him like lightning and Garcey, taken completely 
by surprise, staggered backward and lost his balance and fell. 
There were no witnesses or applause to this terrible fight. In 
Emilien’s own words, this is the way it went: 


*McCreery. See ballad, page 461. 
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“He was not drunk enough to be handled good, but I ‘ave zee 
advantage cause I knock ‘eem down fas’ an’ jump on ‘eem. Zee 
devil had on zee cork shoes an’ I only ‘ave on zee shoes weez zee 
steel plates. Over an’ over we rolled an’ bit, an’ pounded each 
other. I am watching zee ditch by zee road; so eez Garcey. We 
both knew dat zee firs’ man in zee ditch eez zee loser. Luck she 
was wiz me. I got a boxing hold on heez arm an’ over in zee ditch 
he eez rolling. I jump heem fas’ on heez head. I say, ‘You eez 
going to eensult deez Frenchman no more—Good-bye Monsieur 
Garcey’ an’ I walked fas’ back to zee camp.” 

Emilien went immediately to his brother John and told him 
what he had done. John was horrified. He got some men out of 
bed and they went down to the mouth of the run and got Garcey 
and brought him back to the camp. Emilien had two black eyes 
but Garcey was unconscious and covered with blood. The steel 
plates on Emilien’s shoes had been as effective as calks. John took 
one look at him and thought he was dying. 

“Emilien, you ‘ave to get out of here fas’. I’m ‘fraid he eez 
going to die. Eet is bad whedder he lives or dies. Eef he dies, 
you'll get hanged for murder; eef he lives, he weel keel you 
sure because you can’t lick heem in zee fair fight. Go queeck 
an’ hide in zee smokehouse until 1 come.” 

Something in his brother’s face made Emilien obey at once. He 
stayed in the smokehouse until nearly morning when there was a 
rap upon the door. He opened the door and in came John with a 
packed suitcase. 

Wildly swinging his arms, John said, “Mon Dieu, Emilien, dees 
is ver’ bad. He eez alive but why zee dam deed you jump heem 
on heez head and face? You can knock zee man, yes, wiz zee ‘ands, 
but why chew up heez face? Eet eez terrible!” 

Then getting down to practical things, he said, “How much 
money you got?” 

Emilien took out a thin purse from the inside pocket of his 
shirt and displayed several uncashed checks. “I ‘ave ver’ leetle 
cash.” 

“All right,” said John as he took out his purse, “here eez one 
’undred dollars. Get home to Canada queek and don’t tell mai poor 
old mudder what you deed.” 

Exit Emilien Brisbois from Potter County forever. 
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I might add that Garcey lived to fight many more fights be- 
fore he left Potter County, but when he left he had only one ear, 
the badge of defeat. 

Let it be written now that common fighting such as was popu- 
lar with the hicks in and out of the camps was considered an art 
at this era of history. In 1866, the Marquess of Queensberry had 
made rules governing fighting and immediately boxing and pugil- 
ism spread like wild fire. Men read everything they could about 
fights and fighting became an art. It was considered a dignified 
profession. 


It was only natural that all those big powerful men working in 
the woods liked to strut and flex their muscles while they watched 
others out of the corners of their eyes to see if they might have 
a “chip on their shoulders.” In the camps, if a man threw himself 
down on another man’s bunk (whether drunk or sober) or sat 
at his place at the table, it was an open insult and reason for a 
brawl to start at once. In some camps, the cooks forbade talking 
during the meals in order to avoid arguments and fights. 

Every Saturday night in Austin, Bev Carter, who ran a butcher 
shop where the Nuschke Store now stands, and his next door 
neighbor. Oscar Claflin, always strutted up and down Main Street 
arm in arm, carrying the proverbial chip on their shoulders. They 
were both very tall and powerful, but so were a lot of other hicks 
who had come into town for the evening, so the chips flew 
eventually. 


They could sit in camp and talk about the Marquess of Queens- 
| berry rules where no man could kick, pull hair, hit below the belt, 
or jump a man when he was down, but when they were full of 
liquor, especially of the squirrel or red-eye variety, which was 
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sold by one Costello bootlegger by the name of Billy Jones, they 
did not remember the Marquess of Queensberry rules. 

The offender started by swinging with a right and a left until 
his opponent’s eyes were black, a few teeth were out, and he was 
as groggy as a swing under an apple tree. Then came the finishing 
process. Every hick wore “corked” (calked) shoes. As soon as the 
opponent was down, the victor jumped him, often corking him 
in the head and face into unconsciousness. Worse yet, at one time, 
it became popular to chew one ear off the vanquished man on the 
ground so he would remember his complete defeat when he came 
to. Joe Garcey, Dan O’Brien, Bob Krebs, Jewell Beck, Billy Mat- 
tison, and Jack Swope eventually came out of the lumbering era 
with only one ear. 

Other big fighters at this time were “Peck”? Hamilton, Matt 
Ward, Pat Kilday, “Dirty” Jim Cassiday, the Mundy brothers, 
and Jim Higgins. Some of these fighters boasted of their prowess 
and the number of ears they had chewed off just as the killers in 
the old west liked to show the nicks on the handles of their guns. 

Toward the end of the lumbering days, the big fighters were young 
Johnny Greenan, Frank Reeves, Jack O'Brien, a fellow by the 
name of Grover who had only one eye, and Sam Spencer, rated by 
many as the best fighter of them all. 

The writer saw the end of the fighting career of Sam Spencer at 
Sweden Valley in 1902. As was nearly always the case, the big 
fighters were undefeated as long as they left liquor alone because a 
sober man had an advantage over an antagonist who did not have a 
clear brain. 

The writer went to school one year at Sweden Valley and the 
schoolhouse was close to the village saloon. One winter morning 
when the snow was deep and the children were on the schoolhouse 
porch for the recess period, a crowd of men suddenly came out of 
the saloon and formed a ring in the hotel yard. In the ring were 
two men fighting a terrible battle. The fight had started in the 
saloon when a young fellow who hated Sam waited until he saw 
Sam taking one drink too many. The bartender threw them out of 
the barroom—hence the fight in the yard. Sam’s young assailant, 
who probably could not have licked a man his own age or size, 
had trouble handling Sam Spencer when drunk. When he saw 
Sam was getting the best of him, he drew a knife and stabbed 
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him fifteen times with not one man in that crowd raising a pro- 
testing hand. Finally Sam was left in the center of a large area 
of bloody snow, supposedly dying. Somebody carried him back 
into the hotel. His assailant, crazed by the deed he had committed, 
jumped into his cutter and fied the scene standing up, whipping a 
beautiful driving horse unmercifully as they went out of sight. 
Sam did not die. When April came with the first spring thaws, 
he was out again and ready to go back to work in the woods. He 
was hired immediately by Nate Hinkley who had a job on Lyman 
Run. Tough men were those fighters. 

Some older readers of this article, if they come from Potter 
County, will notice many familiar names among those big fighters 
of the early lumbering camps, and will smile when they also re- 
member that when the fighting era passed, most of these same men 
married sweet, gentle women, raised fine families, and became 
model husbands. 


Austin (before the flood). From an old photograph. 
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LOLETA IN 1910 
Told by the girl in the office* 


OLETA, once a busy lumber camp, is now a Ghost Town. No 

longer does the roar of the saw, as it chews its way through 

the log, shatter the silence of the hills. The scream of the planer, 

like a wild animal in pain, is silenced; and no longer do the young 

men gather outside the store in the evening to ogle at the women 

who come to get the mail, or to make some very important pur- 
chase, which couldn’t possibly wait until morning. 

Search through an old map of Pennsylvania would locate Loleta 
in Elk County, just over the line from Forest County, six miles 
south-east from Marienville. She lay in a valley between hills 
rising abruptly on both sides, with a few houses perched precariously 
on the slopes from which long flights of steps led down to the 
road. The road from Marienville wound around a hill, passed 
the store and mill office, crossed the railroad tracks, dipped sharply 
down and under the run-ways from the mill, over the bridge, and 
then climbed up another hill, where it passed the lonely Hefren 
farm, and ted on to Clarington. Clarington was famous for being 
the home of Doc Brewer, a real horse and buggy doctor, who 
covered a wild territory, and delivered more babies than anyone 
would believe. 

All the houses in the town faced on this road except a few 
scattered dwellings that followed the banks of the creek on both 
sides of the bridge. The houses were of one pattern, unpainted, 
two-story “company” houses, put together as cheaply as possible, 
with no lath or plaster or plumbing of any kind. Water was 
carried in from wells or pumps, and the pail of drinking water 
with dipper was an established necessity. No home was without 
one. Also the little house in the rear was accepted without question. 
Some people living in this community did not know that there 
was anything different. Bathing facilities consisted of the family 
wash-tubs, except for a few of the men. Some genius had rigged 
up a shower with hot and cold running water, piped from the 


*Now Mrs. John F. Kuhns. 
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mill boiler into a bath house used only by those contributing to 
the project. 

There was a two-room schoolhouse on the road near the Hefren 
farm. Peter Hefren and his family were the only real natives of 
Loleta. He had a family of five girls and one lone boy: Clara, Ida, 
Alice, May, Rachel, and Charles. Ida, Alice, and May all taught 
school at Loleta; and another teacher, Anna Brewer, is remem- 
bered. She was the daughter of Doc Brewer, and married Harley 
Bently. 

The mill was located in the middle of the town beside a small 
stream that formed the mill pond where the logs were stored. The 
mill was run by steam power, generated in the boiler room, where 
sawdust was burned for fuel. The slabs and refuse from the saws 
were collected on a conveyor, run through a machine called a 
“hog,” which ground everything into sawdust, and then on to 
the furnace. The fireman, Dan Harmon, had a great deal of free 
time, since a whistle warned him when the steam was getting low. 
He spent his free time in the office, playing checkers with anyone 
who would play with him; or, failing that, he heckled the girl in 
the office. Dan was a widower, and his standing joke was to pro- 
pose daily to this hapless girl, especially if he had an audience. 
The best checker players were Dan Harmon and Harry Shields. 
Between them, they taught the office girl much about checkers. 
Checkers, matching pennies, or pitching pennies at a crack were 
about the only form of amusement these men had. 

The logs from the millpond came up into the mill on an endless 
chain in a chute. They were pushed onto the chain by Perry Brit- 
ton, a man over seventy years of age, who spent all his working 
day riding the wet slippery logs. The exhaust from the boiler kept 
the water around the chain from freezing in the winter. The log 
was rolled from the chute onto a slanting deck, by the deckman, 
who had a lever controlling the endless chain. 

Ezra Webb, the sawyer, had two levers: one to control the 
“nigger,” and the other the carriage. The “nigger” was a con- 
trivance which kicked the log onto the carriage, anchored it, and 
turned it. The carriage was on a track and travelled back and forth 
carrying the log against the saw. The setter and dogger rode on 
the carriage with the log. 


Tom Jefferson, the setter, set the block which controlled the 
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width of the cut. Charlie Britton, the dogger, controlled the “dog,” 
a mechanism which clamped down onto the log and held it in place. 

The saw was a bandsaw, an endless belt of steel with teeth on 
one side, revolving on pulleys with great speed. The sawyer must 
be able to know at a glance how to saw the log to the best ad- 
vantage, and signal to the setter whether to set the block for inch, 
two inch, or wider lumber. 

A slab was first cut from the log, and then boards or planks 
cut from one side; the log turned and the other side cut; turned 
again, until the log was squared. Then it was sawn into boards, 
planks, or cants. The cants went on to the re-saw, where they were 
cut in half, making two by fours, three by fours, or wider as the 
case might be. 

The boards and planks were taken to the edgerman, Tom Ewing, 
where the sides were squared, cutting away the wain; then lifted 
by the tail-edger over to the trimmer, operated by Jess Neal, 
where the ends were squared. The tail-edger was Jack Kuhns, 
who married the girl in the office. Each man must know at a 
glance how to handle the lumber, so as to get the most out of it. 
Lumber must conform to size, inches in width, and multiples of 
two feet in length. 

The lumber as it came from the saw was classified as “rough.” 
The boards went through a planer, and there was a lath mill where 
much waste lumber was salvaged. Earl Jefferson tallied the lumber 
as it came from the mill, piece by piece. Standard sizes were printed 
on cards, and the lumber was counted by fives, thus: TY 4|\ 
At the end of the day, these cards were turned in at the office, and 
were used to figure the day’s “cut.” 

The saws were kept in perfect shape at all times, and the head 
filer was one of the best paid men in the mill. Thad Vantassel 
worked here for a time, later replaced by Joe Hayes. 

Much of the hard work in a sawmill is done today by electric 
power, such as the lifting from one machine to another, but at 
Loleta it was all brute force and awkwardness. Everyone worked 
at great speed. Once during the morning and again in the after- 
noon everything shut down for a few minutes, and the men had 
a brief rest, or a lunch. 

The Superintendent of the mill was A. W. Vantassel, of Shef- 
field, who was also head of the Sheffield Mill. Dudley Brush was 
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the foreman at Loleta, and was later made Superintendent. At this 
time, the office in Williamsport appointed a Division Superintend- 
ent to oversee a number of their mills. At Loleta, this man was 
greatly resented, since he was looked upon as a spy. There was 
a certain community spirit among the men, a tendency to cover-up 
for each other, and to resent interference from the outside. The 
Division Superintendent’s visits were upsetting to everyone. He 
came unannounced, and, since no one ever saw his reports, the 
results of his visits were unknown. Unknown, at least, until an 
order came from the head office regarding some deflection from 
duty. He had a habit of standing in the mill, leaning against a 
supporting post, observing the operation of the mill. Strangely 
enough, this post became smeared with axle grease, making this 
practice, after one ruined suit, unadvisable. This was only one of 
a number of minor accidents that happened to the man. He finally 
got the idea that it was better for him not to go through the mill, 
unless accompanied by Dudley Brush. 

The bookkeeper in the office was Joe Eiswerth, who had one 
helper, a girl, whose status in the whole outfit was very low. In 
the first place, she was an outsider; and, in the second place, no 
one approved of girls around sawmills; in fact, at that time, 
there were very few girls employed in offices anywhere. The 
idea was new, and strictly from necessity. Girls came cheaper. The 
girl in the office was forbidden to go into the mill, but each day 
calls came that necessitated her going out onto the runway to 
search for the Superintendent or the foreman, and she would 
stand just outside until she caught the eye of the person sought. 
There was no use shouting, since the noise made by the saws 
would drown out even the most stentorian voice. 


The only telephones in Loleta were located in a booth in the 
office. There were two, the Bell telephone, the only link to the 
outside world; and a local phone, mainly used to summon Doc 
Brewer at Clarington. It was also used a great deal by a certain 
Mr. A. E. Daniels, who remains a mystery man to the girl in the 
office. He did not live at Loleta, nor was he connected with any 
of the operations of the mill, so far as she could learn. Yet almost 
every afternoon, he came quietly into the office, and, without a 
word to her, slipped into the phone booth, called a number, and 
said, “This is A. E. Daniels.” 
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The telephones were housed in the booth because of the horrible 
noise from the mill, which never ceased as long as the saws were 
running. By shutting the doors of the booth and shouting, you 
might hear your own voice. Everyone shouted: it was the only 
way to be heard. After a time, one no longer heard the mill until 
it shut down, and the terrible silence struck. If this came at an 
unscheduled time, the office and store were emptied in less time 
than it takes to tell. “The mill has shut down,” someone would 
shout, and that might mean anything. 

Every morning, the office was a place of mad activity. The 
“cut” of the day before had to be itemized, board measure feet 
estimated, figures added, letters written, and all reports finished 
before noon, as they must be ready to go out in the mail to the 
head office at Williamsport. 

After the Tionesta Valley passenger train left at one o'clock, 
with the morning’s work safely in the mail bag, peace and quiet 
settled down on the office. There was nothing more to do, except 
answer the phone, until the next morning; and Joe went out to 
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tinker with his car. Joe Eiswerth owned the first automobile that 
was ever seen in Loleta, a secondhand car, over which he labored 
much of his free time. Sometimes it even ran. 

The Company Store, owned by the C. H. Smith Co., of Sheffield, 
was run by Jack Driscoll, with Harry Miller and Harry Hetrick 
as clerks. This was an important store, as it served not only the 
people of the camp, but also the farmers of the surrounding country. 
Here could be bought almost anything, from dress goods, house- 
hold supplies, groceries, kerosene, to farm implements. All the 
things one imagines in the old country store were here, even to 
the open cracker barrel, the potbellied stove, and the post office. 

The men in the mill were paid once a month by check, and the 
checks cashed by Jack Driscoll, who had a good set-up, as anyone 
can see. The family bills for goods charged during the month were 
paid before any cash was handed out. If a man had enough left for 
a plug of tobacco, he was lucky. Jack Driscoll was married to 
Clara Hefren, oldest daughter of Pete Hefren who lived on the 
farm outside Loleta. At this time, they had one child, a son named 
Leo. After the mill closed, Jack moved to Warren, Pa., and estab- 
lished the Driscoll Coal Company. 

One of the high spots in the office girl’s memory was the day 
Harry Miller tried to crank Joe’s car, and the handle flew back 
and hit him in the head, raising a great bump. As he ran into the 
store, holding his aching head, Jack Driscoll said, “Well, if you 
had been minding your own business, this wouldn’t have happened.” 
Not ten minutes later, Jack tried to crank the car and the handle 
flew back and hit him in the head, raising a similar welt. Jack 
walked rapidly through the store, into his office, and was seen no 
more that day. It is only fair to Joe, to add that he soon tired 
of his secondhand car and bought himself a beautiful bright red 
Oldsmobile! Joe also married a Loleta girl, Hilder Johnson. He 
too became interested in a coal company, at Lucinda, Pa. 

There were a few people in Loleta who did not owe their living 
to the company. There was O’Dette’s livery stable; Bill Ramsdell, 
and his brother-in-law, Harry Shields, owned a butcher shop; and 
Port Hoover was the barber. Mr. Lehantaylor had a hardwood 
mill, where he employed a few men and manufactured handles for 
mops, hoes, brooms, etc. 


Life in Joleta was dull: there were no movies, no dances, no 
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radios. There was no policeman, nor was one needed. There was 
no saloon, no night life whatever. Once a week a minister from 
Marienville held services in the room over the store: a Methodist 
minister one week, and a Presbyterian minister the next. The 
congregation seemed to be always the same. 

Loleta was one of a series of mills owned and operated by the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, with main offices at 
Williamsport, Pa. At one time this company was part of a great 
monopoly, known as the United States Leather Company, which 
owned tanneries, stores, railroads, and sawmills. 

The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company had its origin in 
the firm of Horton, Crary and Company, of Sheffield, Pennsyl- 
vania, formed in 1867, when the first tannery was built in that 
town. The Hortons were descendants of David and Webb Horton, 
early settlers. Other men in the tannery business in this locality 
were J. F. Schoellkopf, John McNair, Horace H. Crary, Jerry 
Crary, Charles Sigel, C. W. R. Radeker, and George Dickinson. 
The three original tanneries at Sheffield were combined in a com- 
pany called the Penn Tanning Company. This was sold to the 
United States Leather Company. 

The motive for placing tanneries at Sheffield was the dense 
growth of hemlock in the forests of this locality. Hemlock bark 
was used in the tanning of leather. At first the trees were cut, the 
bark peeled, and the logs left to rot on the ground, since long 
hauls made the salvaging of the lumber costly. After the building 
of the railroad, sawmills were built at points near the source of 
the lumber. These sawmills were eventually taken over by the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. Two of the men con- 
nected with the Penn Tanning Company who moved from Shef- 
field to Williamsport were Mr. E. E. Brownell, President of the 
CPL, and Mr. Simmons. 

The Tionesta Valley Railroad was built by Horton, Crary and 
Company in 1881. This railroad, called locally the TV, extended 
from Sheffield to a lumber camp called Windlack. It was a narrow- 
gauge road, operating a freight train, a log-train, and a passenger 
train. 

Sam Ahl had a contract with the CPL for cutting the logs, 
stripping the bark, and piling the logs on skids at the railroad’s 
siding. The logs were snaked out of the woods by teams of horses. 
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The skids were placed at points where the ground sloped towards 
the tracks, so that the logs would roll onto the skids, and later on 
to the flat cars of the log train. The skids were platforms of small 
logs, and the logs were rolled from the skid to the cars with cant 
hooks. Jimmie Woods was the scaler for Sam Ahl. A log scaler 
measures the logs with a rule which measures the diameter of the 
log. Knowing the length, board measure feet are figured. The 
log train came into Loleta in the late afternoon, and the logs 
were rolled from the cars into the mill pond. 

John Ab was the conductor of the freight train. He was one of 
those wonderfully calm men of Swedish nationality. His right name 
was Abrahamson, but everyone called him John Ab. When the 
mill closed, he moved to Sheffield. Harry Gibson was Superintend- 
ent of Transportation and usually came in on the log train in the 
late afternoon. In 1913 he became Superintendent of the Tionesta 
Valley Railroad, and moved to Sheffield. His son, Allen, who 
married Marjorie Lehantaylor, later became a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. 

The passenger train consisted of a toy-engine, a baggage car, 
and a coach. At an earlier period passenger service had continued 
past Loleta to Windlack, but the mill there had been abandoned 
before 1910, and at this time the passenger service covered only the 
thirty-five miles from Sheffield to Loleta. This was a sparsely 
settled country, and most of the towns along the way were camps 
of only a few houses. The largest was Brookston, where there was 
a tannery. 

The passenger train left Loleta at six in the morning, arriving 
at Sheffield shortly before nine. On this trip it served as a com- 
muter’s train, bringing men to work and children to school. At 
Sheffield, the TV waited for the Philadelphia and Erie passenger 
train; also for the Sheffield and Tionesta train, another local line 
called Teddy Collins’ train. With the mail, baggage, and passengers 
collected, the TV returned to Loleta, arriving at noon. At one 
o'clock it started back, reaching Sheffield at four, where it picked 
up the school children and returned them to their homes. It puffed 
into Loleta at seven in the evening, having finished a long, hard 
day. The conductor and brakeman were Gus Nelson and John 
Reynolds, two remarkable men, who coped with weather condi- 
tions, school children, and drunken bark-peelers, with the same 
good natured affability. 
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The bark-peelers were men who worked in the woods, stripping 
bark from trees felled by the woodsman’s ax. The bark was piled 
in the woods, dried, and, when a sufficient quantity had been col- 
lected, taken by teams of horses to the nearest TV siding, where 
it was transported to the tanneries. These woodsmen often did 
not get into town for months at a time, and, when they did, it 
often meant trouble. The men returning to the woods, after a 
week-end in town, were often in very bad humor. Perhaps they 
were nursing a grand hangover, or, if their spree had been too 
boisterous, they might have spent the night in the Sheffield jail. 
Once back in the woods, they returned to their monotonous life, 
where there was great competition as to who could do the greatest 
amount of work. It was a life for strong men only. The day started 
at dawn, and ended at dusk. Long hours were the common 
practice in tanneries, mills, and woods. 

In 1910, the timber was running out. Only one of the Company’s 
three boarding houses was in use, and gradually the men were 
moved from Loleta to other mill towns. Finally the whole project 
was abandoned, and Loleta became a ghost town. There is now 
a park where Joe Eiswerth’s house stood, and once a year a Loleta 
Reunion is held. The roadbed of the TV track has become a fire 
watcher’s road, and trees and brush have covered the site. There is 
nothing to show that there ever was a mill at Loleta. 
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CHERRY TREE JOE McCREERY* 
Attributed to Henry Wilson 


You Rivermen have surely heard 
About the appropriation 

That was made to clean our little ditch 
And benefit the nation; 

That we might run through Chest Falls 
Nor get the least bit weary, 

So they raised the stamps and gave the job 
To Cherry Tree Joe McCreery. 


Chorus 
Looking out for number one, 
Spending all the money, 
And getting nothing done. 


*Joe McCreery was a real person. He was born in Lycoming County, 1805, 
and died in Cherry Tree, 1895. He is buried with Bob McKeague and other 
great raftmen at Cherry Tree. The greatest of “jam-crackers,” he broke the 
famous Seven-Mile Jam at:the mouth of Chest Creek in or about 1875. It is 
said that he once bluffed John L. Sullivan in Dwyer’s Saloon in Renovo. 
Sullivan, who was standing at the bar, took exception to something that 
Joe McCreery, who was seated at a table, said. Sullivan remarked, “I’m 
going to wipe the floor with you.” When Joe McCreery stood up, a tall, 
slender, perfectly-formed man of six feet five inches in height, Sullivan—at 
that time the world’s heavyweight champion—backed down.—Note by Henry 
W. Shoemaker. 
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There’s Bob McKeague and E. B. Camp, 
Who held the ready ginger ; 

Some men of sense said, “Build a dam,” 
But they would not raise a finger. 

“We will blow the rocks sky high,” said they, 
“So Porter* don’t get skeery, 

But let her rip and she'll go through,” 
Said Cherry Tree Joe McCreery. 


Now you all know and I can show 
That fate is a cruel master; 

When once you're going down the hill, 
He’s sure to push you faster! 

And that’s the way, mind what I say, 
And don’t you see, my dearie, 

That everything that happens now 
Is blamed on Joe McCreery. 


One day this Spring as | came up, 
I met somebody’s daughter, 
Who held her apron to her eyes 
To catch the salty water. 
“Dear girl,” said I, “what makes you cry? 
You must feel very dreary.” 
“My Daddy stoved in Chest Falls 
And I am hunting Joe McCreery.” 


The other day they had a splash 
And jammed her tight as thunder, 

A circumstance that caused our folks 
To gaze around in wonder. 

They prayed and tore, ripped and swore, 
Until they all grew weary. 

Sheff cut his Bill Raft into sticks, 
And cursed Cherry Tree Joe McCreery. 


Now Captain Dowler the other day, 
He struck a raft of timber 

That was hanging up to Sliding Point, 
And tore the rope asunder ; 

The Captain winked and scratched his head, 
saying, “This kind of dreary.” 

Then he jumped his oar, went on shore, 
And prayed for Joe McCreery. 


*Porter Kinports of Cherry Tree, former owner of the Kinports Dam 
on the Susquehanna above Cherry Tree. 
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Our Squire Riddle on the hill, 
Who deals out justice even, 
His head is very bald, you know, 
No hair twixt him and heaven. 
I asked how his hair came out, 
And he answered sort of dreary 
That it must have come out thinking about 
Cherry Tree Joe McCreery. 


In years to come when no rafts run 
On our dear little river, 
And the cheery cry of “Land! Tie up,” 
Shall be heard no more forever ; 
Down Rocky Bend and through Chest Falls 
On winter nights so dreary, 
You'll see the phantom raftmen chasing the ghost 
Of Cherry Tree Joe McCreery. 


Grave of Joe McCreery at Cherry Tree. 
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THE LAST RAFT 
As It Appeared to a Contemporary 


By Lewis Epwin THEISssS 


| Wis the highly commendable purpose of giving the present 

generation a glimpse of a phase of the life of the past, 

Mr. R. Dudley Tonkin, a lumber operator of Tyrone, Pa., with his 

brother, C. Ord Tonkin, in the spring of 1938 constructed the 

Last Raft. The craft was put together at Burnside, above Mc- 

Gee’s Mills, far up the West Branch of the Susquehanna, and 

was to be floated to Harrisburg, approximately 200 miles dis- 

tant. There, through the cooperation of J. D. Bogar, Jr., a Har- 
risburg lumber dealer, the logs would be purchased at the end 
of the journey. Thousands of persons would have an opportunity 

to see this log raft—the first to go down the river since 1912, 

when commercial log rafting came to an end. It was said, too, 

that Mr. Tonkin’s effort was also to celebrate the centennial of 
his grandfather’s first voyage down the river on a log raft. 
However that may be, this was truly an effort to resurrect 
the past; for not only would the raft be constructed exactly as 
log rafts had been fashioned for generations, but the men who 
would operate it were old time raftmen. Necessarily they were 
men of advanced years. Seldom has any effort along historical 
lines stirred up such tremendous interest. Here was to be no 
static picture of the past, carefully posed behind glass display 
windows, but an actual exhibition of the real thing—a bit of the 
past come to life. Indicative of this wide interest is the fact that, 

although the raft was constructed in a tiny community in a 

sparsely-inhabited region, an estimated 10,000 persons came to 

see the craft the day before the voyage started. 

) Although Mr. Tonkin’s raft was what lumbermen call a “pup” 
raft, on account of its small size, as it was only 112 feet in length, 
nevertheless it contained approximately 35,000 board feet of 
lumber. The logs of which it was made were selected white pine 
sticks—twenty-seven coming from the Kylertown region, and 
twenty-four from near McGee’s Mills. Glenn Campbell and Levi 
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Connor, old time raftmen, were in charge of construction. A 
wooden shack was placed on the raft. It was so high and covered 
so much of the width of the narrow craft that it was practically 
impossible for the rear oarsman, or steersman, to see the pilot 
at the forward oar. To offset this difficulty, doors were cut both 
fore and aft to enable the steersman to see the pilot's signals. 
The raft was completed by March twelfth. 

McGee’s Mills is perhaps three miles west of Mahaffey. Down 
to that point, the Susquehanna is a very small stream; but at 
Mahaffey, Chest Creek flows into the Susquehanna, greatly en- 
larging that river. Even so, the Susquehanna is a rather snug 
fit for log rafts, except in times of very high water. Although 
rains had swollen the river, there was no big flood; and, be- 
fore the raft had gone very far, the river began to recede. 

From Mahaffey to Curwensville, the first considerable com- 
munity downstream, it is thirteen miles as the crow flies. By 
river it is approximately twenty-five. Between the two points, 
the narrow river flows in innumerable fantastic loops between 
rocky banks that tower hundreds of feet high on either side. A 
dozen miles farther downstream is Clearfield, with more of 
the same sort of country in between. To get a clumsy log raft 
safely around these sharp bends calls for great skill, intimate 
knowledge of the river currents, and vast physical power on the 
part of the oarsmen. 

But the Last Raft would face worse hazards than these. Per- 
sons who had had experience in log rafting on the Susquehanna, 
and who knew something about the changes that had occurred 
in the river during the quarter century since commercial rafting 
ended, were doubtful of the success of this voyage. They could 
count up more than a dozen hazards that had come into the river in 
that period or shortly before it. Most of these hazards no raft- 
man had ever faced. 

There was, for instance, a new dam at Lock Haven, with no 
chute for rafts in it. The chute at the Williamsport dam had been 
changed somewhat and made dangerous by the destructive power 
of the great flood of 1936. The dam at Sunbury was torn out by 
the great ice jam of 1904, making the chute there useless. To be 
sure, a very few raftmen had been over that broken dam; but 
where the channel was deepest was something to guess about. 
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The Last Raft going over Lock Haven Dam. 
Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 


So it went along the course of the Susquehanna. But perhaps the 
greatest hazard of all was the Reading Railway bridge at Muncy. 
Originally, this bridge had eight piers. In 1919, the railroad added 
eight more piers. This narrowed the distance between piers to 
half the original width. Also, this change was confusing, because 
raftmen were accustomed to steer between certain piers of given 
river bridges—as between the second and third piers or between 
the fifth and sixth piers. These particular channels had been se- 
lected because the depth of the water and the set of the current 
made them the safest passageways. With sixteen piers instead 
of eight, confusion could arise concerning the best course. Alto- 
gether, there were so many new hazards that to experienced 
river folk the journey of the Last Raft seemed to be somewhat 
risky. 

Although for miles along the difficult reaches of the upper 
Susquehanna it is difficult to get to the riverside, thousands of 
persons swarmed to see the Last Raft. It was penetrating a 
region built on lumber. The harvesting of the timber throughout 
the area had provided the capital for later development. Prac- 
tically the entire population of the region was descended from, 
or related to, lumbermen. 
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Passing Jersey Shore. 


Photograph by Paul Long 


G. A. Stewart, editor of the Clearfield Progress, in an article 
written for the Associated Press, said that as many as two thou- 
sand log rafts a year once floated through Clearfield. Between 
1840 and 1890, the lumber taken out of the region was to be 
measured in the hundred millions of board feet. Practically all 
of this vast amount of timber went down the river in the form 
of log rafts. Small wonder that the Last Raft attracted so much 
attention. 


The raft left Clearfield on Wednesday, March 16, at daybreak. 
Despite the earliness of the hour, newspaper men estimated that 
fully four thousand spectators lined the banks of the river to 
witness its departure. According to newspaper stories of the 
journey, the raft encountered two dams soon after it left Clear- 
field. It rode the first easily; but at the second it nosed under 
water two feet and every one on board got wet. At that time 
there were six members of the crew and thirty-two passengers 
aboard. The desire to ride on the raft was great. Passengers 
would change from time to time, but the passenger load continu- 
ally grew, until some of the old timers thought it was dangerously 
overloaded. By the time disaster occurred, it certainly rode very 
low in the water. 

Weathering all difficulties, the Last Raft reached Williamsport 
on Saturday, March 19, and tied up for the night. In the 
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Passing Jersey Shore. 


Photograph by Paul Long 


opinion of many, the Williamsport dam was the only remaining 
obstacle of any importance. Floods had so damaged the chute 
and altered the flow of the river there that this dam was con- 
sidered the major obstacle to a successful trip. When, at eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning, March 20. Pilot Harry Conner and 
John Stutzman, an old local river pilot, steered the raft safely 
through the chute, there was great rejoicing. There were then 
forty-eight persons on the raft, and all hands believed that it 
would be smooth sailing all the way to Harrisburg. 

As events proved, troubles were just about to begin. The river, 
which for many miles flows almost due east along the northern 
foot of the Bald Eagle Ridge, begins to swing in a circle, some 
two miles above Muncy, and sweeps around in a great curve 
until it is flowing southwest. In this great curving bend the water 
is thrown by centrifugal force toward the east bank. As some of 
the raftmen said later, it was difficult here to keep the craft 
away from that bank. In the Muncy region are two bridges—the 
highway bridge that carries the road from Muncy to Mont- 
gomery, and, a mile below it, the bridge of the Reading Railroad, 
that has already been mentioned. 

At the first of these bridges the raft barely avoided disaster. 
The eastward set of the current swept the raft toward a pier 
near the eastern bank of the river. Only the most desperate pull- 
ing on the oars got the nose of the raft past this pier, but the 
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Photograph by Paul Long 


side of the raft did swing into it. However, beyond shaking up 
the passengers, the collision did no damage. 

What happened at the second bridge was vastly different. There 
the current sets diagonally toward the shore at certain passages 
between piers. To avoid hitting a pier in this current, it is neces- 
sary to steer directly toward it and allow the current to sweep 
the craft to one side sufficiently to enable it to pass through the 
bridge span. Here raftmen had customarily gone through the 
third span at the eastern end of the bridge. Now, with sixteen 
piers instead of eight, the situation was at best confusing. No 
matter what was the cause, the fact is that the raft hit the fifth 
pier head on. The crash shattered the wooden shanty and may 
even have killed the newsreel man who was backed against it. 
Immediately the river swept the stern of the raft to the right. 
In the days before the new piers were added, the raft would 
merely have swung end to end and swept clear through the span. 
But the distance between piers was now less than the 112 foot 
length of the raft. The rear end of the craft struck the sixth 
pier with a resounding crash. Then came the tragedy. The raft 
rose on its side, and all but one of the forty-eight persons aboard 
it were shot into the surging, icy waters. In an instant the river 
was thickly dotted with persons struggling for life. 


Passing Jersey Shore. 
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Fortunately, hundreds of persons had gathered on the railway 
bridge to watch the raft pass beneath them and a considerable 
number of Muncy boat owners were afloat in their boats. Among 
them were Druggist J. C. Harter, Dr. Eugene Bertin, Messrs. 
John C. Wertman, Webb Broscious, W. F. Dewald, and numer- 
ous others whose names were not recorded. 

Likewise fortunate was the fact that the shattered pieces of 
} the shanty littered the water. Many of the unfortunates, bobbing 
to the surface, were able to grasp some of these pieces of wood. 
The men in the boats strove frantically to save lives. Grasp- 
ing the floating victims by the wrists, they rowed desperately 
for shore, where swarming spectators assisted the victims up 

the bank. Then the boatmen dashed back to bring ashore those 
who were supported by pieces of wood. The number of those 
rescued was incredible. Out of forty-seven persons shot into the 
rushing water, all but seven were saved. It was an amazing ac- 
complishment. 


Railway bridge, that stretched along the river for three-fourths 
of a mile. My farmhouse was within two-thirds of a mile of 
the bridge. My own residence was a third of a mile farther down 
stream. The fact that these two houses were there, along this 
sparsely occupied section of the river known as the Muncy Dam, 
was a great piece of fortune. These homes afforded immediate 


shelter, warmth, and treatment for the chilled and shocked sur- 
| vivors. 


: At the time of this disaster I owned a farm below the Reading 


, Having, as it were, a reserved seat for the show, for the raft 
would have to pass our home which stood within seventy-five 
feet of the river bank, my wife and I had not gone to the rail- 
road bridge, where the jam of persons was great, but had waited 
at home to see the craft go by. When it did not appear on sched- 
ule, we sat down to our noonday meal. Our first inkling of the 
disaster came when some one battered at our front door so 
thunderously that it was alarming. I ran to the door. A man 
cried, “Have you got a boat?” Unfortunately, I had sold my boat. 
In no time at all, men began to bring dripping survivors into 

} the house. They were shaking with cold. Some, worse off, had 
to be helped in. At least two were close to death. Altogether, 
twelve survivors were brought in. Fortunately, we already had 
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in hand a large pot of hot coffee. More was instantly started. A 
fire was forced until the room was at 90 degrees temperature. 
Stripped and rubbed with rough towels and wrapped in blankets, 
and dosed with hot coffee and in some cases aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, the poor creatures still shivered terribly. Gradually 
they recovered sufficiently to be hurried off to the hospital or to 
hotels. 

Those first rescued from the river were taken into the farm- 
house where Valentine Fenstermacher and his family and volun- 
teer helpers cared for them. There were twenty-two persons taken 
into the farmhouse. But seven were gone forever. They included 
Harry Conner, the aged pilot, from Burnside; W. C. Van Scoyoe, 
of Philadelphia; W. W. Holley, of Bradford; Malcolm McFar- 
land, native of Towanda, but then a resident of Montclair, N. J.; 
Harry Berringer, of Tyrone; Thomas Profitt, Universal News- 
reel photographer, of Chester, and Dr. C. F. Taylor, dentist, of 
Montgomery. 

Witnesses who were on the raft itself said that Profitt went 
down practically grinding away at his camera. When the shanty 
collapsed, he was standing close to it, photographing things for- 
ward. Some timbers hit him on the head and he may have been 
knocked unconscious or even killed. He was swept overboard in 
a twinkling. His camera was later dragged up from the river 
bottom; the films were immediately washed and developed and 
were found to be unharmed. They were later shown in movie 
houses. Perhaps the most tragic case was that of Dr. Taylor. 
Five miles more would have brought him to Montgomery. He 
was a well-beloved dentist and the townsfolk had elected him 
burgess of the town. They were prepared to give him and the 
folks aboard the raft a royal welcome when the craft reached 
Montgomery. They received the news of the tragedy with shocked 
incredulity. 

Never had the Muney Dam seen such excitement. News of the 
disaster spread like wildfire. In no time, the roads were clogged 
with the thousands of motorists vainly trying to reach the scene 
of the tragedy. Lieut. Col. C. Wilhelm, of the Pennsylvania High- 
way Patrol, with fourteen patrolmen, moved in and organized 
the search for the missing. Captain A. M. Banks took charge. 
Twenty police cars were set to cruising along the banks of the 
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river, as closely as might be. A police airplane flew up and down 
the river, searching for bodies that might come to the surface. 
Private planes joined in the search. A 24-foot Navy launch and 
a 22-foot Coast Guard boat were brought in, with their crews. 
They swept constantly up and down the river. Blasting experts 
exploded dynamite below the bridge, at close intervals. Men in 
power boats dragged the stream endlessly, day and night. The 
} police set up tents and a temporary radio on our farmhouse 
lawn. Firemen from neighboring towns sent powerful search- 
lights to illuminate the water at night, so that the search could 
go on without interruption. The Muncy Red Cross chapter set 
\ up a canteen at the farmhouse to feed the workers. Burgess Peter 
Link, of Muncy, bestirred himself to assist in any way possible. 
So many thousands swarmed to the neighborhood that it became 
necessary for the police to bar out all persons except local in- 
habitants and those connected with the search. 

As for the Last Raft, it was gotten loose from the bridge piers 

and it came on down stream. It was somewhat battered but far 
from being ruined. The shack, of course, was gone. It needed a 

new oar. It was tied up less than a quarter mile below our house, 
and remained there for some time while the authorities made some 
investigation. Then it resumed its trip down stream. Mr. R.D. Ton- 
kin was not aboard of it when the accident happened. He had 
gone on down stream to take a look at the route ahead. 

When, on March 23, the raft continued its journey and reached 
Sunbury, Michael Surgent, Chief of Police, was rowed out to 
, the raft where he presented to the new pilot, Levi Connor, a 
memorial wreath that had been donated by City Commissioner 
Grover B. Reichley. Then the raft shot the broken dam success- 
fully, and another hazard was passed. 

But twice between Sunbury and Harrisburg the Last Raft was 
in trouble. A stiff wind drove it on Herrold Island, near the vil- 
lage of Chapman, in lower Snyder County. It was towed off by 
a river coal dredge belonging to George Keller. Again it grounded 
near Liverpool, about 11:30 a.m., on March 24. With the help 
of boatmen who rowed out to it, the raft was floated about one 
o'clock. On the final stretch of the journey, the raft was piloted 
| by John Myers, of Lock Haven, a member of a family noted for 
its activities in log rafting. 
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The journey was cut sho:t, however, and the raft tied up at 
} Old Heck’s Mill, some eight miles above Harrisburg, where Mr. 
Bogar bought the logs. Of the original crew. only three finished 
the journey at Heck’s Mill. They were Ed Sunderlin, Clyde Ful- 
ton (the cook), and Levi Connor. 

it was ever a tradition of raftmen never to abandon their 
rafts. When some one asked Levi Connor why he was willing 
to go on with the trip after Harry Conner was drowned, he said 
simply: “I want to finish this trip just for old times’ sake. That’s 
the way Harry would want it.” 

Thus the Last Raft finally came to its destination, with its 
crew true to the traditions of the years. In very truth, a realistic 
picture of the days long gone had been presented to those of a 
~ounger generation. 


Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 


d Sunderland, second from last on the right. 


E 


HARRY CONNER 


| A Courtesy Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Suciety 


The Last Raft entering Williamsport Chute. Harry Conner, pilot, is first on the left; Ord Tonkin, in checkered shirt on the shanty; 
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The Inside Story 


By R. Duptey TonxKIN 


 peewre in the history of rafting on the Susquehanna has 
increased since March, 1938, when the last square-timber 
raft made the run from McGee's Mills to Harrisburg. Now, in 
response to requests from the few remaining friends of rafting 
days (mostly eighth-graders and four-score-year-old boys) the 
writer proposes to tell from first hand the story of the last faint 
breath of a once-great industry (built on the labors of adventur- 
ous and heroic men) which was carried by the waters of the 
Susquehanna River system in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland. 

It is not an easy story to give to the general reader. For one 
thing, to tell it properly we must use some strange vocabularies 
stemming from the British Isles, from Central and Northern 
Europe, and from localisms of the industry here in America. 
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Mr. Webster may not define all the words, nor Arthur Brisbane 
approve of all the phrases. The writer realizes, moreover, that 
his playing truant from school during the rafting season many 
years ago, while it may have enriched his experience was no 
aid to his progress in composition and rhetoric. 

The last two square-timber rafts to be run on the river were 
the product of something which every man finds in his heart— 
the desire to be a boy again. Childish memories, said Lord Bryce, 
are among the most precious things in life. It was this desire in 
the heart of my own father, Vincent Tonkin,’ which led him 
in his last years to set aside sufficient white pine standing timber 
to make what he chose to call an Excursion Raft. On it he intended 
to invite his boyhood and rafting friends to join him in one last 
trip down the river to Marietta in Lancaster County. This early 
raft landing and timber market, now a mere backwater of the 
great Safe Harbor Power Dam, was in those days the down-river 
end of the run for pilots? from the North and West Branches of 
the Susquehanna. At fourteen years of age, Vincent Tonkin had 
made his first trip from Cherry Tree to Marietta as a raft hand, 
working “under the oar.’’ Pioneer boys developed very early, and 
at eighteen (in 1848) he piloted his first raft through the hazards 
of the 250 river-mile trip. 

“Vince is going to run an excursion raft to Marietta.” This 
statement soon provided the principal topic of conversation in 
stores in the villages and at crossroads all over the West Branch 
Valley. Rafting stories were retold and enlarged until some of the 
potbellied stoves blushed not solely from the heat, and others 
broke ribs because of the over-supply of tobacco juice. These con- 


*A lumber king of Cherry Tree, Pennsylvania. His well-known “timber 
stamp” was V T; his “end stamp,” the so-called “wee tee”— WW Editor’s 
note. 

* Pilots were the aristocrats of the lumber woods, where a strict caste 
system was observed. Raftmen formed the highest caste, contemptuous of 
the loggers who provided the “sticks” for “log rafts” of which the pilots 
were captains. Below the raftmen were the loggers, who themselves were 
divided into two castes: loggers of white pine (the noblest of Pennsylvania 
trees), and loggers of hemlock, the bark of which was used for tanning. 
Under them came the “pulp cutters’—Swedes, Hungarians, and other “out- 
siders.” On the last rung of all were the “chemical timber cutters”—cutters 
of wood used in the production of wood alcohol, charcoal, and other deriva- 
tives. The feeling between castes was often bitter. During the wars waged 
between raftmen and loggers, the raftmen have been known to drive nails 
into white pine logs to injure the saws. 
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versations generally ended with: “I want to make that trip. I'll 
see Vince.” This many did. A familiar sight was to see old raft- 
men looking for and hunting up the man who was making it pos- 
sible for them to run one more trip..One could see the twinkle in 
their boyish eyes, well-hidden behind gray beards; and the joy 
of anticipation marked their movements and the tone of their voices. 
But the life-line held by these men, the raft rope of hope, was 
slipping through their hands faster than they realized. The line in 
Vincent Tonkin’s hands came to an end, November 22, 1908. His 
last words to me were, “Dudley, carry on.” Six raftmen carried 
him to his last resting place on the hill overlooking the river he 
had loved. 


His death wrought a profound change in the plans for the ex- 
cursion raft. The matter was dropped for a time, except for in- 
quiries from some of the old-timers and some of the younger 
people who had become interested. 

On a rainy day during the early part of March, 1912, two of 
the Tonkin boys, Ord and myself, met at the old homestead. One 
said to the other, “It’s going to make a flood,” referring to a 
“rafting flood,” i.e., sufficient natural “raise” of water to float a 
raft. The other replied, “We ought to make father’s excursion 
raft.” This was the spark that kindled the fire within the brothers 
to “carry on.” 

Plans were made then and there to run the excursion raft. I 
was to see to the making of the timber, my brother to look after 
the hauling to the “rafting-in” grounds, i.e., a river bank suitable 
for raft construction. The project was carried through with the 
interest, cooperation, and hard work of local raftmen. Time was 
short, as the spring rafting season, when there was sufficient 
water to float a raft, was already half gone. 

Ira Walls and Joe Brothers made the timber and “rafted it in” 
as soon as it was delivered to the river bank by Ed Walls and 
Ord Tonkin. Andy Russell cut the lash poles, made the bows and 
pins, and also the head-blocks to carry the two oars. The oars 
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‘ll (sweeps to some persons) were framed, finished, and hung by 
t- many willing hands anxious to have a part in what they believed 
1S | at that time was to be the last raft. Soon after construction was 
in completed, we had a nice flood, and “tied loose” from near the 
oy ' mouth of Shryock Run for the trip to Lock Haven. 
'S. The raft was in charge of an affable, friendly Irish American, 
aS | a good raft-and-water-man of the second generation of up-river 
in pilots, Harry Conner of Burnside, Pennsylvania. He safely deliv- 
is ered this excursion raft to Lock Haven, carrying many of our 
od friends, young and old, all or part of the way, since everybody 
1e was anxious to have a raft ride. Twenty-six raftmen made the 


entire trip. 

As we passed the rocky hazards of the river, or drifted along in 
quiet waters, the conversation turned to the pleasures and adven- 
tures of the trip. It was during the exciting stretch between Renovo 
and Lock Haven that an idea ripened: “This must not be our last 
raft.” And on an evening in March, 1912, at the old rafting 
headquarters, the Fallen Hotel in Lock Haven, we made a solemn 
compact among ourselves to “carry on”: to run a raft every ten 
years. 

Time, the old tyrant, works fast for most of us between the 
thirty-second and fifty-eighth birthdays. The ten-year periods flew 
swiftly by. Essential matters were given preference over non- 
essential. But our beloved pilot, Harry Conner, never gave up the 
idea of running another raft. Sometime during 1936 he began to 
put pressure on me to carry out our compact made in Lock Haven 
back in 1912. We finally decided to make and run another raft in 
the spring of 1938. By coincidence the date set to run it was 
fifty years after my first visit to Lock Haven and one hundred 
years after the Tonkin family had settled in Clearfield County. 

As with Longfellow and his turnip, the idea grew and grew and 
grew. But by 1938 there were greater difficulties than there had 
been in 1912. The work of making and running a raft had to be 
done for the most part by raftmen, but over the period of twenty- 
six years the raft rope of hope had come to an end in the hands 
of more men than we realized. The remaining timber makers were 
in the eighty-year group. Teamsters were gone. There were few 
horses and there was practically no equipment. The response, 
nevertheless, of older men to the tasks of past years under the 
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urge of boyhood memories, made possible the construction of the 
Last Raft. I have never seen or heard of such a come-back of 
four-score-year-old men as was witnessed in this undertaking. 
They must never be forgotten. 

At this point let us tie up for a little and interrupt the course of 
the narrative while we pay tribute to history. It will enable us to 
understand the ancient traditions that have helped to make raft- 
ing a great brotherhood, a calling like sailoring and soldiering, felt 
in the blood. 

Rafting in some form is as old as man himself. Primitive people 
fastened their round timbers together with vines, withes, or crude 
ropes made from local fibers. Soldier boys of the last war have 
seen, in the South Pacific, crude rafts made in this manner. The 
round sticks in ship-spar rafts in the eastern United States were 
fastened and held together by hickory withes, with little change 
from the primitive methods of our ancestors. 

The great volume of rafting on the Susquehanna was hewn 
timber, often called square timber. No other stream on the face of 
the earth has carried such a quantity of this class of timber. The 
great rafts of the Mississippi and Columbia Rivers were made up 
of round timber and logs. 

The oldest record we have of hewn timber rafting is found in 
the Book of Books, when King Solomon began work on his Tem- 
ple. Hiram, King of Tyre, sent to Solomon to get an order to 
furnish the timber for the building. He got the order and made 
the sale, as recorded in I Kings, V, 6: ‘Now therefore command 
thou that they hew me cedar trees out of Lebanon; . . . for thou 
knowest that there is not among us any that can skill to hew 
timber like unto the Sidonians.” These people were the top timber 
makers of centuries ago. Again we read, I Kings, V, 9: “I will 
convey them by sea in floats [rafts] unto the place thou shalt 
appoint me, and will cause them to be discharged there.” This was 
the work of raftmen for the King of Tyre. 

The reader may ask, what brought about and created the de- 
mand for the large amount of special timber delivered to market 
on the waters of the Susquehanna? The Wise Men in our oldest 
rafting story said, “There is nothing new under the sun.” Just as 
Hiram, King of Tyre, wanted to sell cedar out of Lebanon, our 
early settlers wanted to sell white pine and oak out of Pennsylvania. 
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Clipper ship Dreadnaught off Tuskar Light, December 1854. 
From Lithograph by N. Currier 


The first collective large business in America was shipbuilding. 
Our Atlantic coast from Boston, Mass., to Charleston, S. C., was 
but a series of boat yards and shipbuilding plants. The Quakers 
of Philadelphia were owners of large tracts of pine lands in the 
State. The same men were in touch with, and very often inter- 
ested in, boat and ship yards. Here our Temple story is repeated. 
The land owner sold timber to the shipbuilder. The only methods 
of transportation were provided by the snow of winter from stump 
to water’s edge, and by the spring floods in the river to carry the 
timber to salt water. Thus the early market for timber rafted on 
our river was the ship yards of the east. Some of the finest white 
pine spars and booms, and white oak keel timbers, were exported 
to Scotland and England. During the shipbuilding era the great 
American clipper ships (swiftest sailing vessels ever built), rigged 
with our spars and booms, carried the Stars and Stripes on their 
top gallant masts to every known port in the world. Our Pennsyl- 
vania timber put the American flag on the seven seas. 

The battle between the Merrimac and the Monitor, together with 
the Great Eastern steamship’s plying of the Atlantic, was the be- 
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ginning of the end of the ship timber business. Steel took over. 
Ship timber continued to be sold, for repairs to ships, but in lessen- 
ing quantities. The raftmen were obliged to look to other markets. 
The circular saw had just come into its own, with the band saw 
soon to follow. The raft timber on the river was the source of raw 
material for the small bill timber mills being put up on the banks. 
The cities of the east were being built. Long timbers were in demand 
on the farms of our great agricultural counties. These markets took 
up the slack of the ship timber business. The great building boom 
in ‘arm, village, town, and city increased the use of Susquehanna 
timber, rafts and logs, until Williamsport became the Lumber 
ital of the world. 

“his long excursion into the past has been made to let the reader 
see how firmly this ancient business had been engrafted into the 
heart, soul, and body of early settlers and their descendants. Sons 
of our raftmen were to be found in every state of the Union and 
in many foreign countries. We trust the foregoing will serve to 
explain an unforeseen problem which confronted us in the opera- 
tion of the Last Raft: the huge, and sometimes over-eager, crowds 
that greeted us everywhere, wading into the river and so making 
it dangerous for us to land for fear of injuring people; the souve- 
nir hunters; and the multitudes who could not be kept off the raft. 
At Clearfield the crowd jumped off a wall onto the raft and 
threatened to sink it. After that we had a police escort at most 
of the landings to help control the crowds. 

During the summer and fall of 1937, we traveled many miles 
over roads in Clearfield County which the Lord had paved with 
rocks—and the caretaker had since died. We were in search of 
white pine trees suitable for raft timber. Everywhere we had a 
good reception. When we found what we wanted and explained 
our purpose to the land owners, we were allowed to buy timber 
at a reasonable price. Not one timber owner turned us down. All 
were happy to have a part in the undertaking. This was the first 
indication to us of the general public interest which in the end 
was to grow to such proportions as to imperil our whole venture. 

The project was put in charge of Levi (Bud) Connor of Glen 
Campbell, who along with his father, had worked in timber mak- 
ing for my father, Vincent Tonkin. Bud secured the services of 
the two Webster brothers, old-time broad axe men, to chop and 
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hew the timber. They represented the Sidonians of Solomon’s time. 

When the timber making was completed, the next step was tim- 
ber hauling. We had a real search to find a timber sled, but located 
one in Indiana County. We had it brought to Burnside, where Ed 
Wetzel, experienced in such matters, reinforced the parts weak- 
ened by age. We learned that Ed Baird, an old-time timber hauler, 
had a pair of good horses, equipped with harness to do heavy 
work. Arrangements were made with him to haul the timber to 
the rafting-in ground in the old-time approved manner. This gave 
the cameramen a chance at orthodox hauling methods. 

The next move was to make and assemble the rafting materials. 
First on the list were the ten lash poles. These poles are the cross 
members that hold the timbers together, side by side. The best 
quality poles are sapling hickory. The old-time standard measure- 
ments are 4% inches to 5 inches butt diameter, 28 feet long with 
a 2% to 3 inch diameter top. Susquehanna River rafts have never 
exceeded 28 feet wide. Two river rafts side by side make a fleet 
not over 56 feet wide. Most chutes on the river were 28 feet wide. 
A fleet of timber was forced to single in order to run the chutes. 

Next we had to get bows and pins. These are a multiple device 
to fasten the timber to the lash pole. The bow is made of tough 
young white oak sapling butts not over 6 inches in diameter. The 
wood is cut 20 to 22 inches long, split into ribbon-like strips a 
scant 144 inches wide by about 3% inch thick. These ribbon-like 
strips are bent in the form of a U, and take on the name of bow. 
The pins are split out of clear ash butts and are 1% inches square, 
9 inches long. In use the bow is put ends downward over the lash 
pole into an auger hole in the timber on each side of the lash pole. 
A pin is then driven tight into the hole alongside the bow, making 
a very strong connection. Raftmen with hoary heads had their 
sons or grandsons get them some bow-timber, that they might 
make a few bows to send us as a token of their interest. It was 
very touching. One old raftman made the oar pins and headblocks 
for the job. 

The river cleared of ice early in March of 1938. Rafting-in 
started with our beloved pilot, Harry Conner (no relation of Bud 
Connor), working with us to have everything ready to tie loose on 
the first rafting flood. 
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This was one undertaking that was not lacking in manpower. 
Young and old flocked to the river to help build the Last Raft. 
The younger furnished the muscle-might, while the older fur- 
nished the know-how. Under the wise supervision of Harry and 
Bud, the older men were given certain things to do. For example, 
Ed and Edwin Sunderlin, twin brothers well past four-score in 
age, took over the responsibility of making, framing, and finish- 
ing the two oars. These oars were made on the river bank and 
were over 50 feet long each. When hung, they were in almost per- 
fect balance. 

While the raft was being made ready, young and willing hands 
built the shanty on the river bank, to be moved and put on the 
raft later. As they were working without a mental blueprint of 
an old-time raft shanty, some parts of the finished job required 
changes. The raft completed, we decided to move the shanty to 
the raft and at the same time correct the minor building mistakes. 
This work had scarcely started, on a beautiful March Sunday 
morning, when men, women, and children began to arrive to see 
the raft. This should have been an eye-opener to us of things to 
come, but I overlooked its significance. We were busy with raft- 
ing details, not public relations. 

Sunday, March 13. The foot traveler, turning his field glasses 
right or left, as he stands on almost any of the top ridges of the 
Appalachian Mountain system from Maine to Louisiana, will see 
Presbyterian Church spires of the Sir Christopher Wren type of 
church architecture. Our own West Branch Valley is no exception. 
The running of rafts on Sunday became a moot question in these 
staid Presbyterian settlements. Finally the question broke into 
the open and was handed to the Elders. It is well here to note (as 
indeed the Scotch Presbyterian Session which was handling the 
matter noted), that the economy of the region rested on getting 
the timber to market. After due deliberation behind closed doors, 
the Session decided it was proper to run rafts on Sunday—other- 
wise the Lord would not have sent the rafting flood. The present 
writer cannot vouch for the validity of these findings, since they are 
based on providential determinations made ahead of his time. 
He will say this, however: that his grandfather on his mother’s 
side was a member of the Session of a church located less than 
one mile from the head of raft navigation on our river. He was 
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THE REAL CREW 


John Byers, steersman; Harry Conner, pilot; Levi (Bud) Connor, builder of 
raft; Ed Sunderlin, steersman; John Cooper; Clyde Folton, cook; Harry 
Tozer. 


Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 


born in 1820, rafted, lived to a great old age—gray beard and 
all—and never denied the findings of the ruling Elders. 

We did not get off on Sunday. There was not enough water. 
But a rainfall on Sunday night prepared the way. It gave us a 
small flood, though not enough to carry us over McGee’s bar. I 
tied her loose for the trip at about 2 p.m., March 14, 1938, with 
Harry Conner at the front oar and Ed Sunderlin at the rear. We 
dropped down to above the covered bridge at McGee’s Mills to 
await more water. 

The Lord was with us at the start. My brother Ord living in 
Cherry Tree phoned me about 5 a.m. on Tuesday, March 15, 
“We have a dandy flood.” My reply was: “Tie her loose quick as 
possible [the rush was an effort to get over the McGee bar]. I 
will meet you in Mahaffey.” As the raft passed under the bridge 
at Mahaffey, Ord called from the raft up to me where I was stand- 
ing above him on the highway bridge, “We did not touch gravel.” 

Thus we were in Mahaffey, tied below the mouth of Chest 
Creek. Before we arrived, thousands were waiting there to see the 
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front oar blade appear. The front oar blade—symbol of romance to 
all true raftmen—is the first part of a raft to be seen coming around 
a bend in the stream. The wiser sightseers did not try for a vantage 
parking space in Mahaffey. They wanted to see the raft go through 
the Falls. Many of the rafting hazards of the river are misunder- 
stood by the layman, but there has never been any doubt in the 
minds of river men that Rocky Bend and Chest Falls are the most 
dangerous places on the West Branch between the headwater 
springs and Harrisburg. Eighty-five year old Tom Fee of the 
Patchin family rafting dynasty untied the rope in Mahaffey, and 
we were off for Rocky Bend and Chest Falls. We cleared the rocks 
with twelve inches to spare. In less than forty minutes we were 
safely tied up below the Falls. This stop was made to give the 
ladies who had abandoned the raft at Mahatfey a chance to come 
aboard. Miss Charlotte Cooper, who stayed with us throughout the 
day (thus being the only woman ever to ride a raft through Chest 
Falls) here greeted her returning friends. 

In a few minutes we were off again to pass lesser hazards at 
Hoyt’s Dam, Spencer’s Rocks, and the Sheep Pen. We tied up a 
few minutes at Irvin Park at Curwensville (Peewee’s Nest to 


“With twelve inches to spare.” Running Chest Falls. R. Dudley Tonkin 
standing in front. 


Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 
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raftmen) to pick up some of our more distant friends who had 
overtaken the raft. Then on to Clearfield. From the river bank at 
Clearfield, where a crowd was awaiting us as the shades of late 
evening were falling in this section of the beautiful valley, the 
bright white-pine oar blade—it brings a lump in my throat to re- 
member it—could be seen coming around the river bend above 
town. This was the signal pre-arranged by Billy Wrigley (a raft- 
man’s son) for each factory and locomotive whistle, court house 
and church bell, together with all other known forms of noise and 
merry-making, to let loose. It was a great welcome. Fortunate is 
the person to have one such thrill in a lifetime. Looking from an 
upper-story hotel window in Clearfield that night, one had to as- 
sume that all the people in the county had come to town. 

The next morning, Wednesday, March 16, we tied loose at 
about daybreak in a drizzling rain, which continued most of the 
day. The town named after the old iron master Peter Karthaus 
was to be our next tie. This run is known to rivermen as Through 
the Mountains. Here the river breaks through the great Allegheny 
range, and offers from the river much of the finest scenery within 
the State. 

A very interesting and heretofore overlooked series of events, 
with far-reaching consequences, happened on this part of the run. 
This region, for a few miles back on each side of the river, has 
many small one-room schools. Many times during the day when 
rounding a bend we would see a school teacher with a group of 
little tots at the water’s edge where an old timber road comes to 
the river. They had walked miles, through the rain, from their 
schools to see the Last Raft. What a thrill grandparents-to-be 
will have in telling of this sight to the young Americans of the 
future. 

We had not traveled many miles before the souvenir hunter 
appeared on the scene. Before we had learned the necessity of 
posting guards at night, our cook and cookee* lost all their table 
knives, forks, spoons, and light table ware. The tin cups vanished. 
An enterprising truck driver loaded up the white pine juggles and 
chips off some of the nice pine sticks. Then he drove to Lock 
Haven and sold these bits at from ten to twenty-five cents each. 
People were proud to show their friends a chip. 


*The cook’s helper. 
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Harry Conner arrested for speeding at five miles per hour and sentenced to 
hard labor at the rear oar. 
Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 


Souvenir hunters cleared us out of everything at the time of 
the accident. Several thousand feet of sixteen millimeter movie 
films, already exposed (four cameras had been at work as we came 
along) were saved from the wreck and brought ashore. But the 
souvenir hunters got after them, opened the containers, exposed 
every film to light, and destroyed the greatest set of raft pictures 
ever taken. 

Two miles above the town of Karthaus we met people on the 
river banks, and as we neared the town we could see it was alive 
with human beings. Never before or since have there been so many 
people in or around the old town at one time. Because of the crowd, 
we could not get near enough to shore to get out a rope at the 
old tie-up. I, on shore to make the tie, was thrown a rope just 
as the raft passed under the bridge, and I made a snub on a 
small tree—only to see it uprooted without checking the speed of 
the raft. 

Speaking of bridges reminds me of one of the most curious 
effects of the widespread interest our voyage aroused. As the raft 
passed under bridges, there were dropped to us letters, papers, and 
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telegrams. Many of the letter and telegrams, which came from al! 
over the country (Seattle, for example, Portland, Oregon, and 
Washington, D. C.) had no other address than “R. D. Tonkin, 
On the Raft.” From Curwensville down, mail was dropped to us 
from the bridges, provided, that is, we did not tie up. At towns 
where we did tie up, it was delivered in the ordinary way. 
Saturday, March 19. Over Lock Haven Dam at about 8 :30 a.m., 
with thousands watching the only square-timber raft ever to go 
over the new concrete wall across the river. Below the dam, we 


Eager crowd at Lock Haven. 
Courtesy R. Dudley Tonkin 


tied up to let friends come on for the run to Williamsport. This 
is a very slow trip, and the shades of night were falling when 
we tied up in the one-time lumber capital of the world. The evening 
spent here among the old-time logging and sawmill friends was 
very pleasant. 

Sunday, March 20. The experience best enjoyed by all raft riders 
is to ride through the chute. The only one on the river at that time 
lay just ahead to carry us over Williamsport Dam. It is a double 
chute, 56 feet wide and a large flow of water, so that we knew 
the lead of the water would bring the raft to it. There was no 
danger, and fun for all. We tied up below the dam for a few 
minutes on the north side to pick up some friends from Philadelphia. 
From this point the writer, who was accustomed to make the 
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necessary arrangements ahead for the tie-ups, went overland to 
Montgomery, because the false work under the new bridge at that 
place was giving us some concern. There was only one opening 
the rait could go through. It was arranged that I was to stand 
on the bridge over that place and signal the pilot. The round 
timber pole piling driven in the bed of the river to support the 
concrete forms and weight of the concrete in the arches during 
construction, had not been removed. A boat or raft could go 
through the open span, but the others were closed to all forms 
of water traffic. 

The editor of the Montgomery Mirror and his friend Burgess 
C. F. Taylor, a dentist of their town formerly of Weedsville, Clear- 
field County, came up the evening the raft lay in Lock Haven Dam. 
They told us of having a special Souvenir Rafting Edition made 
for the following Sunday. They requested we tie up in their town. 
This fine gesture from these men could have only one answer: 
“We will tie up below your new bridge.” Another part of my 
mission ahead of the raft was to find a solid tree on the river bank 
where we could snub up, and to see that the crowds of people were 
held back so that the men could get the rope out for me to 
stop the raft. 

At Montgomery, while I was looking up stream to see the front 
oar-blades swing back and forth, word came, “The raft has 
cracked up.” 

I refused to believe it. Critics had predicted such things from 
the very start, but we had anticipated every foreseeable hazard 
and prepared against it. Within a short time, top materials from 
the raft came floating down to confirm the story. 

I started for Muncy. There I faced the tragedy of my life. The 
shock was too much. A former friend and brother from Cherry 
Tree, Horace Lovelace, appeared on the scene and took me to 
his home in Hughesville. 


Words fail to express my appreciation—it is something that 
can only be felt—of the kindness shown to us at that time by the 
people of Muncy and vicinity, especially the Theisses and the 
Fenstermachers, in whose homes those brought in from the icy 
waters were given hot coffee and first aid. 

All America, indeed it seems the whole world, was concerned 
with our tragedy. Governor Fisher was on the sea, coming from 
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Brazil at the time of the accident. The captain said to him, “Some- 
thing has happened up your way.” He got the story by radio on 
the high seas. 

When we had pulled ourselves together and got back to normal, 
we tried to gather evidence and sift the various theories advanced 
concerning the cause of the accident. The official inquiry, and our 
own investigations, brought out the following facts. 

All forms of water transportation carry an element of risk, but 
the history of rafting on the Susquehanna shows it to have been 
a serious, methodical business with a good tradition. It was car- 
ried on by steady, reliable men. When the Last Raft first tied 
loose, its crew were imbued with the thoughtful consideration for 
life and property which characterized the best traditions of the 
industry in the past. The river hazards, known of old by the 
experienced men who were in charge, were prepared for, recognized 
when they appeared, and safely passed. New hazards—all but one 
—were carefully examined beforehand and the necessary steps 
taken to meet them. The one exception was the excitement of thou- 
sands of people who lined the river banks, pressed into the water 
(preventing the tying up in accustomed places), and thronged on 
to the raft. The people of the eastern states had become raft-minded 
—without, however, appreciating the serious nature of the business. 

What actually happened when the crack-up occurred ? 

The raft had passed Muncy and was approaching the Reading 
Railroad Bridge. Since the old rafting days, eight piers had been 
added to the bridge, narrowing the spans. But the situation here 
had been examined. The spans were plenty wide enough to let 
the raft run through safely, though the channels were not wide 
enough (as of course was true of many other passages in the river) 
to let it through sideways. Here as elsewhere—in Chest Falls, for 
instance, or the Williamsport chute—its course had to be kept true. 

Boats of many kinds were passing up and down on each side 
of the raft as it approached the Reading Railroad Bridge below 
Muncy. It had been decided in advance that the raft should take 
a certain span, and she was headed for that opening. The raft 
held her course steady. Then someone coming up-stream in a 
power boat cried, “There’s a railroad car where you are going.” 
We had known it all along. It was the remains of an old car many 
feet under water. There was no danger. But someone on the raft 
cried, “Take the other span.” 
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The man at the rear oar, the steersman, who was hard of hear- 
ing and who, because of the press of people on the raft could not 
see the pilot® at the front oar, thought “Take the other span” 
was an order from the pilot, and gave a hard pull to the right. 
This threw the front end of the raft to the left. 

The water is swift at this point. Time was short. The pilot 
had no chance either to find out what had gone wrong or to 
correct the error. The raft hit the bridge pier three to four feet 
deep—that is to say, to about the third stick of timber. 

The rear of the raft having been thrown to the right while the 
left corner hit the pier, the raft, caught in the swift current, was 
hurled sideways against the next pier to the right. In rafting 
terms it “saddle-bagged,” with slightly more than half of the raft 
extending past the pier and into the next span. The right side 
(upper) and both ends sank. Holding in that position for a 
moment, it righted itself, and then, with the heavy water pressure 
on the longer part, which extended into this span of the bridge, 
it swung round and passed rear end foremost through the opening. 

When it hit, there were forty-eight people on the raft. Within 
two minutes forty-seven were struggling for their lives in the 
water. Forty were saved by swimming and the good rescue work 
of the many boatmen. Seven, including Harry Conner, were 
swallowed by the ice-cold water. One man remained standing, 
with dry feet, on the raft, near where the side struck the pier. The 
raft did not break or tear up. Swimmers and boatmen boarded it, 
righted the front oar, which had been knocked off, and started 
pulling for the left shore. , 

The writer does not wish to minimize his responsibility, or cast 
blame on others; but he asks the reader to consider the human 
element involved. Who could have foreseen the train of conse- 
quences stemming from the well-meant interference of the man 
in the motor boat? 

After the accident a telegram came from Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina: “Keep oars going. A Tonkin never quits.” 

Following the coroner’s inquest, we tied loose with heavy hearts 
and ran to Watsontown. Here we met hospitality unsurpassed. 
The following day at Northumberland, the raft nosed out into the 


* Harry Conner’s place had been taken that day by a pilot who had special 
knowledge of the new sandbars in that part of the river. 
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we 
The Last Raft “saddle bags.” Photo by bystander on the Reading Railroad 
bridge. 


Courtesy Leo A. Luttringer 
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big river, where the North and West Branches join. We crossed 
the remains of Shamokin Dam and ran on to Selinsgrove. Here 
J. D. Bogar, Jr., of Harrisburg came on the raft, looked it over, 
and bought it in real old-fashioned style—no papers, just the 
buyer’s word. Leaving here, running McKee’s Half Falls, and 
drifting into some new sand and coal bars, we at last tied up in 
Greene’s Dam near Clark’s Ferry Bridge. 

The next day Pilot John Myers of Lock Haven nosed his way, 
following the proper raft course, among the rocks near the left 
shore, to reach Fort Hunter about noon. March 25, 1938. Here I 
tied up the Last Raft in the mouth of Fishing Creek, and ended 
an epoch in history. 


In great attempts it is glorious even to fail. 
Longinus, On the Sublime 


Dismantling the Last Raft. This photograph Pi Mrs. Agnes Tomlinson, of 
Philadelphia, took second prise in the 1951 historical photography contest 
of the Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society. 


MEMORIES OF THE SUSQUEHANNA BOOM: 


The Museum of the Lycoming County 
Historical Society 


By L. RopMAN WuRSTER 


A FEW weeks ago I spent an afternoon wandering through the 
museum of the Lycoming Historical Society. One room fairly 
bulged with tools, models, and old photographs that recalled the 
days when Williamsport was the lumber capital of the world. 

One faded picture held my interest more than the rest. Count- 
less thousands of logs were massed for miles in a river. Tiny 
islands, regularly spaced up the river, held this gigantic jumble 
from swirling downstream. 

An elderly gentleman who had been brightening the glass of a 
showcase now watched me as I studied the old photograph. From 
the corner of my eye I could see that he needed only a word of 
encouragement to tell me all about the days when lumber was king. 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I wonder if you could tell me about this 
picture, The detail is remarkable for a photograph this age, but 
I’m airaid I don’t know enough about the lumbering days to get 
out of the picture what it’s worth.” 

“Well, Sir, it’s good because Professor Hart took it—back in 
1897. He took a good many of these pictures.” With this he picked 
up a log scaler and pointed to the logs in the picture. “This is the 
Susquehanna boom running from Duboistown five miles up to 
the Linden railroad bridge. Had to stop there because of a ferry, 
but it started in again just above and ran up five more miles.” 

“What are these?” I asked, indicating the little islands. 

“Cribs,” he said. “Here’s a model of one made by Christ Haist. 
He was channel boss on the boom when it shut down in 1909.” He 
picked up the six-inch-square model of a crib. Judging from the 
miniature, the original was a cage of giant timbers slanted at the 
ends and filled with rocks. 

“They sank these in the river, and if they didn’t sit level, the 
men just evened them up on top.” 
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Mr. James Myers standing beside the original sign of the Susquehanna Boom 
Company. 


Courtesy Lycoming Historical Society 


“What are these sticks,” I asked, fingering two pieces of wood 
joined by a clevis, which in turn was chained to the crib. 

“Boom sticks. They were white pine, seventy or eighty feet long, 
and they ran between the cribs the full length of the boom. They 
kept the logs from working out into the river.” 

Like a picture puzzle the pieces were slowly beginning to fit 
together in my mind. I had heard of many of the terms before, but 
had never been able to relate them clearly to one another. With 
this gentleman’s explanations, the parts were forming a whole. 
Wondering who he was and why he knew so much, I introduced 
myself. 

“Myers is my name,” he said. “James Myers. I’m seventy-four 
years old, and I worked on this boom here for over eight years. 
Started when I was twelve.” 

This explained his knowledge, but his phenomenal memory cer- 
tainly belied his years. 

“Yessir,” he went on, “came up here to look around after I 
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retired from the railroad. Started telling people about these things, 
and I haven't stopped yet. Now these are the platforms that the 
men worked on when they sorted and rafted the logs.” He pointed 
to a model representing heavy planks spiked together with cross 
pieces at the ends. “And these are stretchers,” he said, indicating 
a similar looking model, longer and not so heavy. “They ran be- 
tween the cribs the length of the boom so the men had something 
to walk on.” 

Moving to another table, Mr. Myers picked up one of several 
small sledges with raised figures on the head. 

“This is a stamping iron. When the logs were cut in the woods, 
they were stamped with the owner’s mark. This book here has in 
it over 1,700 separate marks that came through the Susquehanna 
Boom. When the logs were rafted out, only those of one mark 
went into a raft. That was a boy’s first job when he started on 
the boom. They called us ‘boom rats.’ ” 

“What about this picture called the ‘boom tug’?” I asked, won- 
dering how a tugboat fitted into the logging picture. 

“That boat came up the old canal,” Mr. Myers said. “They used 
it to haul barges for repair work on the boom, but it got its heaviest 
use putting up and taking down the boom. In the fall after the 
last logs were rafted, all the boom sticks, platforms, stretchers, and 
pilings were taken out and stored. Then in the spring before the 
first drive started, the tug had to haul all that stuff out and 
place it again.” 

The logging industry and the part played by the boom assumed 
more and more aspects of present day industrial specialization as 
Mr. Myers continued his explanations. 

“Most of these things,” he said, referring to the hundreds of 
tools and other relics of the lumbering days, “were given by 
families of men who one time made their livings working on the 
boom. Look at these ‘cork’ boots now. Henry Bennett nicked up 
many a log in that river with those boots. And George Blair’s 
dinner bucket here carried a man-sized lunch with plenty of coffee 
to wash it down.” 

“How about all the photographs?’ asked, pointing to the 
numerous albums and framed pictures about the room. 

“Well, a lot of them came from old family albums. People brought 
them in with the idea that the generations coming on around here 
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might want to know how their city got its big start. Some of the 
others came from newspaper files and others came from men like 
Professor Hart, who took the pictures for a hobby.” 

A look of pride sparkled in Mr. Myers’ eyes as the old boom 
rat warmed up to his climax. 

“In this room we've got tools or models of things that were used 
in the old lumber industry from the felling of white pines that were 
really trees instead of saplings to the cutting of those trees into 
lumber.” He tapped his pointer emphatically on a showcase con- 
taining a variety of axe heads, then on several different sizes and 
shapes of crosscut saws, and lastly on a circular saw at least four 
feet in diameter. 

Mr. Myers concluded his lesson—he is an excellent teacher in 
love with his subject—by explaining in succession models of a log 
sled, a log slide, a splash dam, a shear boom, a timber raft, a board 
raft, and a real working wedge horse. On the last the men worked 
in the winter making the five-inch, red oak wedges which they 
later drove into the logs for the ropes to be snubbed around in 
rafting. 

Unpretentious in its layout, this exhibit of the Lycoming His- 
torical Society contains a treasure of regional history and industry. 
One leaves with the hope that Mr. James Myers can keep up his 
invaluable service for many more years. 


Left: Model of rafting-out platform. Right: Crib with boom sticks made by 
Christ Haist. 


Courtesy Lycoming Historical Society 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


HE history of lumbering and rafting in Pennsylvania remains 
to be written. The body of printed material on the subject is 
not large, but there are sources awaiting the attention of the re- 
searcher. Lumber company records, “‘up-river’ newspapers, town 
and regional histories of the timber country, river histories, and 
the more elusive journals, tales, and intimate reminiscences of 
raftmen and lumbermen, would provide the pith and bark of the 
lumber saga. 
For further reading on the subject the following books and 
articles are suggested : 
Fackenthal, B. F., Jr., “Improving Navigation on the Delaware River .. . ,” 
Bucks County Historical Society Papers, V. 6, 1932. 
French, John C., comp., Rafting Days in Pennsylvania (Altoona, 1922), 122 p. 
Glaze, Olive A., “Rafting on the Susquehanna River,” Snyder County His- 
torical Society Bulletin, V. 2, 1944. 
Huntley, George W., Jr., Sinnemahone, A Story of Great Trees and Powerful 
Men (Boston, 1947), 411 p. 
Kenderdine, Thaddeus S., “Lumbering Days on the Delaware River,” Bucks 
County Historical Society Papers, V. 4, 1917. 
Magee, David F., “Rafting on the Susquehanna,” Lancaster County His- 
torical Society Papers, V. 24, 1920. 
Mitchell, James, Lumbering and Rafting in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania, 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River (Clearfield, n.d.), 76 p. 
[Pine, Joshua], “A Rafting Story of the Delaware River,” Bucks County His- 
torical Society Papers, V. 6, 1932. 
“Rafting on the Susquehanna,” Jn: Pennsylvania Cavalcade (Philadelphia, 
1942), p. 365. 
Righter, J. C., “Lumbering Industry of the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River,’ Jn: Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Forestry, Third Annual Report, Part 2, 1897. 
Sheffer, George P., ed. and comp., True Tales of the Clarion River (Clarion, 
1933), n.p. 
Theiss, Lewis E., “Muncy Dam and Lumber Days,” Now and Then, V. 9: 
Nos. 11, 12, 1951. 
Tonkin, Joseph D., The Last Raft (Harrisburg, 1941), 145 p. 
Walker, J. Herbert, “Lumberjacks and Raftsmen,” Jn: Pennsylvania Songs 
and Legends (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 326. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donacp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ei HE Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
will be held at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Friday and Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1952. Details as 
to travel facilities and hotel accommodations are to be found in the 
advance announcement which was sent to all the membership. At 
the luncheon on Friday President Russ will deliver the customary 
Presidential Address. Papers on “Joseph Priestley, an Exile at 
Northumberland” by Ira V. Brown, “The German Lutheran and 
Reformed Clergymen in the Susquehanna Valley in the Eighteenth 
Century” by Charles H. Glatfelter, and “Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian Pioneering along the Susquehanna” by Guy S. Klett, will 
be presented at the afternoon session, which will be followed by a 
tea for the ladies at the home of President and Mrs. G. Morris 
Smith. At the Annual Dinner, Paul A. W. Wallace will speak on 
“Our Predecessors in the Valley.” Saturday morning there will be 
a business meeting and election of officers, and another session with 
papers on “The ‘Philadelphia Fever’ in Northern Pennsylvania” by 
Norman B. Wilkinson, “The Philadelphia and Erie Railroad: A 
Chapter in Pennsylvania Economic History” by Homer T. Rosen- 
berger, and “Blooming Grove, the Dunker Settlement of Central 
Pennsylvania” by Russell W. Gilbert. At the Saturday luncheon 
George F. Dunkelberger will give a preview of the historical tour, 
which he will conduct as the last feature of the 1952 meeting. 


All the friends of Miss Frances Dorrance will be delighted to 
know that on October 9, at a luncheon in Harrisburg, Governor 
John S. Fine will bestow on her an award as a Distinguished 
Daughter of Pennsylvania. As a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, and as officer of the Associa- 
tion, the Federation, and the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, 
Miss Dorrance has been one of the outstanding leaders in the pro- 
motion of Pennsylvania history and archaeology. 
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The Adams County Historical Society held the second of its 
spring field tours on Tuesday evening, June 3. W. W. Eisenhart 
and President George W. Baker described the historical significance 
of Abbottstown; Rev. Father Mignot recounted the history of 
Paradise Church and Protectory; and Charles S. Diller told the 
story of Seminary Farm. 


The first issue of The Settler: A Quarterly Magazine of History 
and Biography was published in April by the Bradford County 
Historical Society, under the editorship of L. E. Wilt. It opens 
with an interesting account of the history of the Society, which 
began in 1870 as a foster child of the Bradford County Medical 
Society. Other articles include one on reading and libraries in the 
county by Dawes Markwell, Librarian of the Bradford County 
Library; and articles on the Pennsylvania Rifle, Stephen Foster, 
the Barclay Railroad, and the county’s chronology, by the editor. 
An opening letter to the members from the President, James L. 
Fisher, points out the importance of this magazine to the Society. 


At a spring meeting of the Cambria County Historical Society 
Henry M. Gooderham, of Patton, was elected president for a sec- 
ond term. Other officers are: Mrs. Ferdinand K. Shields, Ebens- 
burg, first vice-president; J. Philip Walters, Johnstown, second 
vice-president; James Sheep, of the faculty of the Johnstown 
Center of the University of Pittsburgh, secretary ; and Ernest Apel, 
Ebensburg, treasurer. The directors are Alvin T. Buck, Gallitzin; 
Mahlon Baumgardner, Ebensburg; and Robert F. Pruner, Johns- 
town. The newly elected curator is Miss Edna Lehman, the former 
secretary of the organization. Fred D. Berkebile, President of the 
Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, was the 
guest speaker, his topic being the early Indians of the area. A 
gavel made of wood taken from the Last Raft was presented to 
the Society by R. Dudley Tonkin, of Cherry Tree. 


The Chester County Historical Society held a historical pilgrim- 
age and picnic on July 19, stopping at Bradford Meeting in Mar- 
shallton, Camp Linden where Jonathan Gause once operated 
Greenwood Dell School, and Primitive Hall where the “Great 
House” of 1738 was visited. A picnic supper was served at the 
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New London Presbyterian Church grounds, where the speaker 
was Mr. Earl J. Lightcap, Jr. 


The annual meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society 
was held on June 12 in the Historical Room of the Meadville 
Public Library. According to the report of the Secretary, Miss 
Sara L. Miller, there were during the year 324 accessions in the 
{ book collection and museum, bringing the total to 6,889. Fifteen 
new members were added, and the attendance from June, 1951, to 
May, 1952, was 2,451. The Society held ten regular meetings, one 
meeting with the Junior Historians, and two meetings with the 
Pennsylvania history class of Meadville High School. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County on 
June 16, three members presented a program called “Collector's 
First Night.” Mr. George B. Bains, Jr., discussed ‘Collecting 
Antiques, A Hobby,” Mrs. William G. Hilton spoke on “Early 
\ American Decoration—or How a Hobby Can Grow,” and Miss 
Ruth M. Koons spoke on the theme, “From Old Button Boxes.” 
The Society held a pilgrimage on June 28, visiting Cornwall 
Furnace in Lebanon County, and Ephrata Cloister in Lancaster 
County, two State historic properties under the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission. 


Governor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania was the speaker at the 
afternoon session of the 39th annual reunion of the Donegal So- 
ciety, on June 18, at the Donegal Presbyterian Church, Donegal 
Springs, Lancaster County. The Governor laid stress upon the 
historic Witness Tree, where the little band of Lancaster County 
patriots pledged loyalty to the cause of American independence, 
as a symbol of “unswerving loyalty to our country.” At the morn- 
ing session, Dr. Henry Barraclough, Manager of the Department 
of Administration, The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., gave 
an address on “What Presbyterians should Know about their 
Church.”” At the business meeting Mr. W. W. Heidelbaugh, of 
Lancaster, was elected President, succeeding Henning W. Prentis, 
Jr. All the other officers were re-elected, and the following were 
added to the executive committee: Mrs. G. Howland Chase, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Montgomery Sears Bradley, Hilltop Farm, N. Y.; 
Robert Hartman, Lancaster; the Rev. Harlan C. Durfee, pastor, 
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Donegal Presbyterian Church; and John Leaman, elder, Donegal 
Presbyterian Church. 


At the meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County on June 6 in Memorial Hall, C. D. Culler of 
Johnstown told about “Beula, the Lost City of Cambria County.” 
Clarence Stephenson of Clymer reported on the meeting of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology in Pittsburgh, May 23 and 
24; and Joe Gaul of the Clymer Historical Society reported on 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians 
in Harrisburg on May 8. Results of the fourth annual essay con- 
test of the Indiana County Society were announced at the end of 
May, the subject this year being “The Most Interesting Story in 
My Family.” Three prizes of $5, $3, and $2, and several awards 
of one dollar were given in both senior and junior high school 
groups. A special award, known as the Jean Strong Award, made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Blaine Helman in memory of the latter's mother, 
was presented to Piet Vuyk, a student in Marion Center High 
School, who arrived in this country last January. He wrote in his 
native Dutch the most interesting story in his family, and then 
submitted it with an English translation. 


The Indiana County group held its annual historical tour on 
July 16, covering fifty-four miles of the southwestern section of the 
county. Among the places visited were the old Moorhead block- 
house; the burial place of David Peelor, killed by the Indians, near 
Willow Lodge; Shelocta, oldest community in the county; Elder's 
Ridge, where Dr. Alexander Donaldson opened the Academy in 
1847; and the home of the Marshall family in Clarksburg, built 
in 1790. The Society entered floats in both the Memorial Day and 
Fourth of July parades, winning second prize for originality in 
the latter. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has started to refinish 
and restore the numerous bronze tablets with which it has marked 
historical sites and buildings throughout the county. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its annual summer 
meeting on ‘Saturday, July 19, at the Hamilton Square Church 
near Stroudsburg. The main theme of the meeting was inter-cultural 
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understanding, and Mrs. Earl F. Robacker spoke on “Our Penn- 
sylviana Dutch Heritage.” 


‘The July, 1952, issue of Now and Then, Quarterly Magazine of 
History, Biography and Genealogy, published by the Muncy His- 
torical Society and Museum of History, includes a paper by Nor- 
man B. Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, on “John Adlum 
and Lycoming Speculation,” which was read before the February 
meeting of the Society. Other features include a cover article on 
“A Georgian Marriage Fan ;” the story of “Major” Charles Seeley, 
Sullivan County’s largest man; and Edward J. Eldred’s docket, as 
justice of the peace 1808-1845, prepared by H. Delbert Bird. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society held its 21st 


annual pilgrimage on July 30, visiting Cornwall Furnace and 
Ephrata Cloister. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, which is cur- 
rently observing its ceritennial, is the oldest Presbyterian Historical 
Society in the English-speaking world. Although its organization 
was authorized in Charleston, South Carolina, when the General 


_ Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met there in May, 1852, 


the Society’s headquarters have been in Philadelphia for most of 
the century. Primarily Presbyterian is its collection of church 
records which includes more than one hundred and twenty volumes 
from the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. An earlier 
manuscript of historical interest to Pennsylvanians is the Journal 
of the Rev. Charles Beatty of his trip to the Indians of the Ohio 
country in 1766, now being edited by Research Historian Guy S. 
Klett. Benjamin Franklin is represented in the library by more 
than twenty-five imprints, including the 1745 edition of the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Kirk of Scotland. Members of the staff 
during the centennial period, in addition to Mr. Klett, include 
Director Charles A. Anderson, Research Assistant W. Reginald 
Wheeler, and Cataloguer Lucile S. Mumper. 


At a spring meeting of the Shippensburg Historical Society, a 
paper, “Rebels in the Valley,” by Dr. Charles M. Ewing, Director 
of Historical Collections at Washington and Jefferson College, was 
read with the author’s permission by Henry E. Luhrs. As a spe- 
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cial feature, a quiz on items of local historical interest prepared 
and presented by L. C. Krebs, President of the Society aroused 
much interest. Mr. Richard R. Wolfrom, chairman of the com- 
mittee on war records, turned in copies of 215 questionnaires re- 
turned by veterans of World War II, as well as membership rolls 
of the local posts of the American Legion, V.F.W., and the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. The regular meeting nights of the 
Society were fixed as the second Thursday of January, April, July, 
and October. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, in cooperation 
with the University of Pittsburgh Summer Sessions, held its 
eleventh annual historical tour on Saturday, July 19. This year 
the tour visited Carlisle because of the close connection between 
Carlisle and Western Pennsylvania in colonial days. It was the 
gateway through which many of the traders, emigrants, and ex- 
peditions passed on their way to the West, and many of the names 
associated with Carlisle are also prominent in the early history of 
Pittsburgh. At the noon luncheon, Dr. Herbert Wing, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Department of History, Dickinson College, presided 
and James H. Hargis, Burgess of Carlisle, gave an address of wel- 
come. To this responses were made by Charles A. McClintock, 
President of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian. The noon session concluded 
with remarks by George I. Chadwick, Secretary of the Carlisle 
Chamber of Commerce. The group then made a tour of the bor- 
ough, and brief talks were delivered at the Public Square by Mrs. 
Lenore E. Flower, at the Carlisle Barracks by Lieutenant Carl K. 
Russell, at the Graveyard by Merkel Landis, at Dickinson College 
by Charles Coleman Sellers, and at the Hamilton Historical Library 
by D. W. Thompson. At this last stop the ladies of the Hamilton 
Library and Historical Society of Cumberland County served tea. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society celebrated Found- 
er’s Day on June 21, featuring an address by Dr. John W. Oliver, 
Head of the History Department of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, on “Our Greatest Challenge and Our Greatest Oppor- 
tunity.” The Society has published an attractive illustrated folder 
about the society and its Historical House and Museum. 
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The annual tri-county meeting of the McKean, Potter, and 
Cameron County Historical Societies was held on August 21 at 
Port Allegany. Leo J. Wilt, Director of the Bradford County His- 
torical Society, was the speaker of the evening, describing the 
founding and history of Azilum in 1793. C. W. Lillibridge, Presi- 
dent of the McKean County Historical Society, presided, and 
introduced C. E. Plasterer, President of the Cameron County so- 
ciety, and Arch Akeley, President of the Potter County society. 
Assemblyman Wrayburn Hall of Potter County spoke of the 
roadside rests which are being established by the State Highway 
Department, and J. E. Henretta of Kane described the famous 
Seneca Spring near Kane. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, and 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies, discussed the distinctive character of this region of Penn 
sylvania, as compared with other sections. 


fAfisher 


“You've got a what—a splinter?” 


By permission of the Saturday Review. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Empire in Pine, The Story of Lumbering in Wisconsin, 1830-1900. By Robert 
F. Fries. (Madison: The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Illustrated. Pp. viii, 285. $4.00.) 


If the prize awarded this book were not sufficient proof of its soundness 
as economic fact, the lists of references which crowd the bottom of almost 
every page would convince the most critical reader that every statement made 
by Mr. Fries can be fully substantiated. Indeed, to the less critical reader 
these references might seem to give the book an unduly leaden appearance, 
suggestive of an overladen craft bound to drag on the bottom. Fortunately, 
the plenitude of excellent pictures quite offsets this heavy effect, as it also 
makes the text meaningful and of lively significance to the historically- 
minded reader who is not interested in figures alone. 

The average Pennsylvanian is likely to be such a reader. Involuntarily he 
will compare the story of lumbering in Wisconsin with the same story in 
his own commonwealth. The native of Lycoming County, not only the 
largest county in Pennsylvania but also the leader in the lumber industry, 
cannot avoid doing this. It is well that he cannot, because the contrasts and 
comparisons he is compelled to make, or that come into his mind unforced, 
are truly fascinating. 

Old lumbermen here will tell you that the pioneer log fellers and sawyers 
came to Pennsylvania from the State of Maine, and that when their first 
work was done they moved on to Wisconsin. More accurately, as Mr. Fries 
points out, some of them went straight from Maine to the state about which 
he writes. But observe this paragraph: 

“When the first territorial capitol was built at Belmont in 1836, the lumber 
needed for its construction had to be transported from a tributary of the 
Allegheny River in Pennsylvania down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to 
Galena, and from there by ox-team. In the same year a Methodist mis- 
sionary tore down his two story house in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
shipped to Prairie du Chien, when he was transferred there.” 

Two of the eight most prominent lumbermen in the Green Bay district 
were born in Pennsylvania, the author says. A wry circumstance to Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania men is that Cornell University is or was maintained 
almost entirely by Wisconsin timberland. It was when Pennsylvania hills 
had been denuded of trees that the lumbermen went westward, letting their 
bare holdings be sold to the Commonwealth for back taxes. Gifford Pinchot 
warned the Western sawyers that the same thing would happen to them. 
They did not heed him, and it did. 
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Some figures must be matched. The peak year at Williamsport, Lycoming 
County, then the leading lumber city of the world, was 1873, when 30 great 
sawmills ripped up 1,582,460 logs into 318,342,712 board feet. The boom— 
from beam—which revolutionized the industry was invented at Williams- 
port by Major Perkins. It was a chain of logs stretched diagonally across 
the river to catch the floating timber. 

The endless chain to carry logs from the mill pond to the saws was invented 
in Wisconsin. In that state, Chippewa Valley alone produced 400 million 
board feet in 1884; Black River, 62 million feet in 1878; Oshkosh, 100 
million feet in 1874. 

Because of a common parentage, the techniques of the lumber industry 
in both states, allowing for different natural conditions, were much the same. 
Perhaps the greatest difference was this, and it will surprise many readers: 
Wisconsin had lumberjacks, but no old Pennsylvania lumbermen would 
have recognized the name. Here we had woodsmen. 


Jersey Shore, Pa. JosepH Cox 


The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution. By Oliver M. Dickerson. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 344. 
$6.00.) 


If a precise definition is used, the term “Navigation Acts” means only 
those English laws pertaining to shipping which were enacted in 1650, 1651, 
and 1660-1661. Common usage, however, has extended the term to cover the 
whole British commercial system of the mercantilist era. Mr. Dickerson’s 
use of the phrase tends toward the common definition, but it does not go 
far enough. He broadens it to include the extension of the principle of 
enumerated articles, the Staple Act of 1663, the Molasses Act, and the 
statutes which aimed to check the growth of manufacturing in the colonies. 
His brief comment on colonial money indicates that he believes that measures 
affecting currency come within the scope of the “Navigation Acts.” If such 
a broad definition is to be used, should it not be inclusive enough to cover 
the whole scheme of British colonial policy? If so, several aspects not 
treated by Mr. Dickerson should be included. Such are British measures 
concerning land, immigration, investments, and the slave trade. Moreover, one 
should consider, in addition to parliamentary statutes, the policies that were 
asserted in instructions to governors and by the exercise of the royal dis- 
allowance. All affected the trade of the colonies and should therefore be 
considered in a survey of the effects of the British commercial and colonial 
system. 

Mr. Dickerson’s main thesis affirms that the “Navigation Acts” did not 
cause the American Revolution. His argument, which is elaborate, fails to 
convince. He omits evidence that refutes his hypothesis, and he uses as 
supporting data certain statements that may fairly be construed as contra- 
dictory of his view. Although a good bit of what he says does not bear 
directly on the subject, it is offered in such a way that at first glance it 
seems to reinforce his position. 
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His definition of the “Navigation Acts” must include the Sugar Act of 
1764. In his survey of American opinion, 1763-1766, which would lead one 
to suppose that the colonists readily accepted the “Navigation Acts,” he 
fails to consider the most important utterance: the resolves of the Stamp 
Act Congress. Resolve IX says: “. . . the duties imposed by several late 
acts of parliament . . . will be extremely burdensome and grievous; and 
from the scarcity of specie the payment of them absolutely impracticable.” 

Mr. Dickerson also cites several American writings of 1774-1776 as proof 
of his thesis. Some of these are from the pens of Tories and hence do not 
state the causes of the resistance, as viewed by its leaders. John Adams, 
Franklin, and Jefferson at this time rejected the authority of Parliament 
over the colonies. That conclusion demolished the legal bases of the 
“Navigation Acts,” and yet Mr. Dickerson would have us think that it was 
not hostile to them. He does not mention James Wilson’s “Considerations on 
the Authority of Parliament,” which said bluntly that “the American colonies 
are not bound by the acts of the British parliament.” The Declaration of the 
First Continental Congress made a decisive attack on parliamentary law— 
and yet Mr. Dickerson says that that statement “specifically approved the 
navigation and trade system in general. . . .” That the Declaration of 
Independence did not mention the “Navigation Acts” is immaterial, since 
it was a statement of reasons for renouncing allegiance to the king. It re- 
jected Parliament’s authority over the colonies and thereby denied the 
legality of the “Navigation Acts,” as applied to America. Moreover, the 
Declaration indicted numerous executive actions which supplemented, ex- 
tended, or sought to enforce the colonial system. 

We are told that this system favored the colonies because the volume 
of their trade was increasing on the eve of the Revolution. But statistics of 
exports mean little by themselves. Prices, the costs of production, and 
invisible charges in trade must be taken into account if one is to determine 
whether American farmers were prospering. That farm output was high 
between 1920 and 1933 does not mean that American wheat and cotton 
growers were then prosperous. 

Mr. Dickerson attempts to divorce the measures of 1763-1775 from the 
early acts that regulated the colonies. This view is totally unrealistic. One 
aim of the post-1763 policies was that of increasing the government’s income 
from American trade. Surely a main objective of the colonial system, from 
its inception until 1763, was that of providing the crown with an abundant 
source of revenue. 

Only one major example of the omission of evidence unfavorable to the 
author’s view can be given. Professor Wertenbaker has shown that the 
Acts of 1661 and 1663 reduced the margin of profit in the tobacco industry 
and forced the planters to cut their production costs, which they did by 
acquiring slaves. This happened at the time when the English government 
established the Royal African Company. The rapid growth of the slave 
trade and the spread of slavery in the tobacco area were thus direct results 
of the “Navigation Acts.” The crown then consistently supported the slave 
traffic, which was carried on in large measure by British traders. When the 
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tobacco colonies tried to curb the trade, they were defeated by the Crown. 
This conflict, growing out of the “Navigation Acts,” was serious after 1763. 
Speaking in the Fairfax Resolves of the slave traffic, George Washington 
and George Mason said in July, 1774: “We take this opportunity of declar- 
ing our most earnest wishes to see an entire stop forever put to such a 
wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade.” 


Cornell University Curtis P. Netrets 


Socialism and American Life. Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons, eds., 
T. D. Seymour Bassett, bibliographer. 2 v. [Princeton Studies in Amer- 
ican Civilisation, Number 4.] (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 776; xiv, 575. V. 1 and 2 together, $17.50; 
separately, $10.00.) 


These volumes, the first a collection of essays and the second a bibliography, 
grew out of the Program in American Civilization at Princeton University. 
They constitute a broad and well-balanced introduction to most aspects of 
American socialism, including not only historical accounts of nineteenth 
century communitarianism and Marxian political movements but essays on 
such topics as socialist philosophy, political theory, literature, and art. 

After two brief but adequate background essays on European socialism 
by E. Harris Harbison and Harry W. Laidler, there are essays on Christian 
communitarianism by Stow Persons and on secular utopian socialists by 
T. D. Seymour Bassett. In the space available to them, twenty-five and 
fifty-seven pages respectively, they could not be as thorough as specialists 
might wish, but each essay is an excellent survey of its subject and is based 
largely on primary sources. 

Daniel Bell’s “The Background and Development of Marxian Socialism 
in the United States” is the longest chapter in the volume of essays, and 
since it is a narrative of the various Marxian political movements it is 
central to the volume’s unity. Of the fourteen essays here, this contribution 
was the most disappointing to this reviewer. Mr. Bell, labor editor of 
Fortune, tries to cover the histories of the First International, the Socialist 
Labor Party, the Communist Party and its numerous splinter groups, and 
such farmer and labor political movements as the Henry George movement, 
the Non-Partisan League, the Farmer-Labor movements of the Northwest, 
and the 1924 and 1948 Progressives in a little under two hundred pages. 
The Socialist and Communist parties receive the major attention, and the 
author is, properly, primarily concerned with the question, why has not the 
American socialist movement been stronger than it has been in America’s 
highly industrialized society. He rejects the usual explanations of socialist 
failure—this country’s tremendous material wealth, immigration, wide suf- 
frage, and the degree of class circulation offered by an almost constantly 
expanding economy—as “conditions” and not “causes.” He then offers a 
“cause” couched in social psychological terms: “The socialist movement 
... could not relate itself to the specific problems of social action in the here- 
and-now, give-and-take political world. It was trapped by the unhappy 
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problem of living ‘in but not of the world,’ so it could only act .. . as the 
moral, but not political, man in immoral society. It could never resolve but 
only straddle the basic issue of either accepting capitalist society, and 
seeking to transform it from within ..., or becoming the sworn enemy of 
that society. . .” (p. 217). In view of the activities of the Socialist Party 
in the labor movement, municipal reform, and in propaganda on “here-and- 
now” issues, one wonders just how real this “unhappy problem” was. Some 
of the evidence Mr. Bell cites to show socialist other-worldliness is dubious. 
For example, he quotes two sentences from an article by Debs to the effect 
that imperialism and the gold standard are “meaningless phrases,” issues 
that do not concern the working class. The two sentences are quoted ac- 
curately, but the first several paragraphs of the article from which these 
sentences are extracted are an emotional attack upon imperialism. But 
granted that the idea has some validity even if it does not apply universally. 
it is questionable that this is why American socialism has been a relative 
failure. At least until 1914 the social democrats of Great Britain and the 
continent can be said to be as much “in but not of the world” as their Amer- 
ican comrades, which may not actually be very much in either case, but the 
supposed dilemma did not prevent their assuming major political importance. 
It seems more likely that the “conditions” peculiar to America are the 
“causes.” 

Mr. Bell departs from his thesis enough to write in broad outline a good 
survey of radical political history. His sections on the relationship of the 
socialists to the labor movement are particularly good, and his comments 
on personalities in the Socialist movement in the 1930's, based on personal 
experience when he was managing editor of the New Leader and Common 
Sense, are fresh and interesting. 

The main points of the shorter essays in the first volume may only be 
mentioned briefly. Albert T. Mollegen maintains in his chapter on “The 
Religious Basis of Western Socialism” that socialism in the West is derived 
from Christianity, as is almost every important movement for social recon- 
struction. David F. Bowers, whose death in 1945 prevented his being one of 
the editors of these volumes, finds some interesting parallels between the 
utopian and scientific socialists in their philosophies of history. Sidney Hook 
in his “The Philosophical Basis of Marxian Sociaiism in the United States” 
briefly surveys orthodox Marxian philosophy and very neatly summarizes the 
points of view of such social democratic revisionists as Norman Thomas, 
Harry W. Laidler, William English Walling, Lewis Corey, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Paul Sweezy’s lucid “The Influence of Marxian Economics on 
American Thought and Practice” concludes that Marxism, except as filtered 
through Thorstein Veblen, has had very little influence in the United States, 
thus disagreeing with some die-hard socialists who claim credit for such 
institutions as TVA and social security and with conservative major party 
politicians who see such institutions as manifestations of “creeping socialism.” 
Will Herberg contributes an essay on “American Marxist Political Theory,” 
Wilbert E. Moore discusses the sociological aspects of American socialism, 
and George W. Hartmann examines ‘The Philosophy of American Socialism.” 
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Willard Thorp’s emphasis in “American Writers on the Left” is upon the 
writers who were associated with communism in the 1920’s and ’30’s. Donald 
Drew Egbert’s long essay considers the relation of art to socialism in terms 
that laymen can easily understand. His essay is accompanied by sixty-one 
illustrations. 

These ‘fourteen essays are a major achievement, but the bibliography 
volume is the one that will receive the greater appreciation of scholars. The 
bibliography is not exhaustive—such an effort would run to many volumes— 
but it will offer useful leads to all but specialists in very narrow fields of 
socialist history. Each section of the bibliography begins with a brief essay 
on the nature and history of the pertinent aspect of socialism, and each 
bibliographical entry is described briefly. No scholar beginning work on any 
aspect of American radicalism can afford to miss this second volume, and 
any general reader looking for guidance in this field will find it here. The 
organization is logical and useful, and there is a thorough and accurate index. 


Columbia University Davin A. SHANNON 


Society and Thought in Modern America. By Harvey Wish. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. Pp. xii, 618. $5.00.) 


This is the second and concluding volume in Professor Harvey Wish’s 
. ambitious attempt to bring the history of American society and thought into 
manageable compass. In some ways it is a remarkable achievement. Here is 
to be found a comprehensive account of American life since the Civil War— 
with politics and diplomacy left out. Using industrialism and urbanism to 
explain the massive changes that have taken .place since 1865, Professor 
Wish brings together with patience and skill a vast amount of information 
on social and intellectual history. Here can be found condensed—but not 
always completely digested—most of the recent scholarship in these fields. 
No doubt this book will be widely adopted in the increasing number of col- 
lege courses in American social thought. 

The merit of Society and Thought in Modern America is its compre- 
hensiveness. Every important social movement is treated and some mention 
made of its leading figure and, where appropriate, its significant documents. 
Although there is little new in the interpretation of these developments, the 
judgment of Professor Wish is informed and judicious. The first half of this 
volume is devoted largely to social history, and here the author is quite at 
home. The sections on immigration, technology, and urbanism are compact 
and thoughtful. The urban emphasis, in fact, is overdue, for Professor Wish’s 
first volume lacked that dimension of ante bellum life. 

In handling intellectual history the author is on less certain ground, 
and his comment is less rewarding. Perhaps this is because Professor Wish 
has tried to use the technique of the social historian in an area where it is 
not appropriate. The history of ideas does not lend itself to the narrative 
or descriptive approach. Whereas social history is best served by a skillful 
weaving together of a great many threads in the recreation of an epoch, 
intellectual history depends upon analysis, upon emphasis, even upon omission 
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for its enrichment of a period. An extended treatment of the Adams family, 
for example, can tell more about the period between 1865 and 1914 than a 
chronicle of a host of books that touched upon the great questions of that 
time. Yet Henry Adams receives here but a little more than a paragraph, 
while Brooks and Charles Francis Adams are scarcely mentioned. Morton 
White’s Social Thought in America, to use another example, is not men- 
tioned in the select bibliography, but his analysis of the revolt against 
formalism in the post-war epoch illumines the basic reorientation of Amer- 
ican thinking in that crucial period. White uses only a few men; yet he 
conveys more of the drama and importance of the emergence of modern 
American thought than does Professor Wish in the last half of his 
encyclopedic volume. The very comprehensiveness of the author prevents a 
detailed excursion into an important book or idea that would better emphasize 
his contention. 

Society and Thought in Modern America raises another important ques- 
tion for historians. That question is whether we can continue to exclude 
politics from social and intellectual history. Certainly the emergence of 
what is called intellectual history was the result of the excessive interest of 
historians in other aspects of human development. But it would be un- 
fortunate if we should err now in the other direction and cultivate intel- 
lectual and social history to the exclusion of politics. This would be espe- 
cially fatal in studying a democratic society like the United States which 
produces a culture that is essentially political. This false division of fields 
leads to the impoverishment of both. Hence Professor Wish gives only one 
line to Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life, and no mention is 
made of such reformers as Frederick C. Howe or Brand Whitlock, whose 
writings properly fall within the scope of intellectual history. Richard Hof- 
stadter’s The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It has 
shown how intellectual history can be used to enrich political history. 

Notwithstanding these weaknesses, Professor Wish has made an im- 
portant contribution by bringing together a mass of material that has been 
the fruit of recent research. The volume is attractively printed and con- 
tains sixteen pages of illustrations as well as a critical bibliography for 
each of the twenty-four chapters. 


University of Rochester Ricuarp C. Wade 


History of Franklin and Marshall College, 1787-1948. By H. M. J. Klein. 


(Lancaster: Franklin and Marshall College Alumni Association, 1952. 
Pp. 357, illus., $4.00.) 


The founding of a college is never a task to be undertaken lightly, and in 
the early days of the Republic it was difficult indeed. Money was scarce, 
few people were interested in higher education, and there were neither mil- 
lionaires nor foundations available for aid. 

In his address at the inaugural exercises of Franklin College in 1787, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush referred to local problems when he expressed the hope that 
“>. . it will serve to unite the different sects of Christians among the Ger- 
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mans ... the English language will be introduced . . . the German language 
will be preserved from extinction and corruption . . . the sons of the Ger- 
mans will be qualified to shine in our legislature and . . . the professions of 
law, physic, and divinity.” 

Despite the favorable auspices at its birth, Franklin College soon fell on 
evil days. The Lutheran Church was too poor to support it, the Philadel- 
phia trustees lost interest, and the ten thousand acres of land granted it 
by the legislature brought but two or three dollars apiece. Without the loyal 
support of a few Lancaster citizens, it could not have survived to merge 
with Marshall College in 1853. 

Equally stormy is the history of Marshall College, which was established 
at Carlisle in 1825 as a theological seminary linked to Dickinson College, 
with Lewis Mayer and five students. Dissatisfied with their lack of prepara- 
tion, Professor Mayer urged, and finally obtained, a “Classical Institute” to 
provide a “preliminary scientific education for theological students.” 

In 1832 the combined seminary and classical institute moved to York, 
and three years later to Mercersburg, whose citizens raised $10,000 and 
donated land and buildings for its use. In the following year, it was in- 
corporated as Marshall College. The legislature granted it an endowment 
of $12,000 and an annual appropriation of $1,000. The president’s salary 
was $800, the professor’s $600, and tuition was $30 a year. 

After some years of negotiation, in 1850 the legislature granted a charter 
to the combined institutions as Franklin and Marshall College, and three 
years later it opened its doors in Lancaster, with a board of trustees of 
whom two-thirds were to be members of the German Reformed Church. 

With this merger arose a college which was destined to a distinguished 
career. It weathered the dark days of the Civil War, and under President 
Nevins the faculty was strengthened, new buildings were erected, and an 
era of increased usefulness began. 

To educators and to alumni of the College the remainder of Professor 


* Klein’s interesting volume will be of especial importance, for it is a most 


impressive record of development under a succession of able leaders. 


University of Pennsylvania Press PHELPS SOULE 


An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860. By Neil Adams 
MeNall. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 
276. $5.00.) 


The Genesee Valley comprises the five counties of Allegany, Wyoming, 
Genesee, Livingston, and Monroe, the drainage area of the Genesee River 
in western New York. The period covered in this survey is from the settle- 
ment of the area, about 1790, to the beginning of the Civil War. 

This book has a peculiar interest to Pennsylvania readers. In pioneer days 
the fortunes of the Genesee Country were intimately associated with those 
of Pennsylvania. The Genesee River rises in Potter County, Pennsylvania. 
Parts of Allegany and Livingston counties, New York, lie within the 
drainage basins of the Susquehanna and Allegheny rivers. Many cattle 
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raised in the Genesee were driven to market at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Flatboats and arks laden with farm produce, lumber, and gypsum were 
floated down the Susquehanna and Allegheny to market. Like the northern 
tier of Pennsylvania counties, the Genesee Valley was settled almost ex- 
clusively by emigrants from southern New England. Rich limestone land, 
extending in two broad belts across the northern part of the valley, was 
the lodestone which drew the Yankees. 

Like northwestern Pennsylvania, the Genesee Valley was controlled by 
land speculators, some of whom possessed several million acres by virtue of 
governmental favoritism and defective land laws. Chief of these were Robert 
Morris of Philadelphia, the Holland Land Company of unsavory reputation 
in Pennsylvania, and James Wadsworth, a resident land baron. The estates 
of the Wadsworth family in the valley at the present time comprise the 
largest tenancy in the northeastern states. Most settlers were not free- 
holders; they were tenants of land speculators. 

The completion of Governor Clinton’s “Big Ditch,” the Erie Canal, in 
1825, ushered in a brief period of great prosperity and marked the transition 
from self-sufficing to cash farming. It opened the markets of New York 
City, the West Indies, and Europe to Genesee wheat. Rochester, at the Falls 
of the Genesee, became the “Flour City” of the nation. The Genesee Canal 
through the Valley was completed in 1840. For a time, wheat was “King” 
but it was soon dethroned. As in Pennsylvania, competition from the West 
forced Genesee farmers to abandon exclusive wheat farming and to practice 
a diversified husbandry with a rotation of crops in which grass and clover 
were the great soil improvers. This made it possible to keep more livestock, 
especially the dairy cow. The introduction of labor-saving farm machinery, 
beginning about 1840, especially the mowing machine, reaper, and thresher, 
helped to revolutionize Genesee agriculture. The soil robbery of pioneer 
days was replaced with soil-building practices. No longer could a traveler 
see “‘vast accumulations of manure about the outbuildings and in the fields; 
they are regarded as encumbrances rather than as a source of fertility and 
profit.” 

After 1850 Genesee farmers began to feel the pinch of western competition 
keenly. The newly-built railroads were not an unmixed blessing. There was 
bitter complaint about discriminatory freight rates; in 1859 the rate on a 
barrel of flour from the Genesee Valley to New York City was sixty-five 
cents; from St. Louis to the same terminal it was sixty-two cents. The rural 
population of the valley began to decline, partly because of emigration of 
discouraged farmers westward and partly because of the fact that the use 
of labor-saving machinery reduced the number of men necessary to operate 
farms. A high degree of diversification and specialization developed, espe- 
cially in dairying and fruit growing. These trends were accentuated in the 
years that followed. 

The history of agriculture in the Genesee Valley is an epitome of the 
agricultural history of much of the Northeast, including Pennsylvania. This 
book is a notable and authoritative addition to the rather meager list of 
regional histories of American agriculture. It is cogently written and ex- 
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ceptionally well documented. The chapters on land tenure and lan1 
speculators are especially valuable. 


State College, Pa. Stevenson W. FLETCHER 


Rift in. the Democracy. By James C. N. Paul. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 200. $4.00.) 


The Civil War could not take place until the great national political parties, 
which had bound the country together for over half a century, broke up and 
disappeared from the scene. This process began in the generation before the 
war. The Democratic party, while remaining in name a national party, had 
become in fact a sectional party after the Free Soil bolt of 1848; the Whig 
party vanished altogether after 1852. But the first intimations of the split 
within the Democracy could be traced back even earlier than 1848. It was 
the southern success in 1844 in denying Martin Van Buren renomination 
which foreshadowed the defections of 1848; and it was the emergence of 
the Texas issue which enabled the south to score its initial success. As 
James Buchanan would later put it, when in 1849 he deplored the “fatal 
effects” of the dissensions which had risen in the Democratic party, “The 
Texas question was the Grecian horse that entered our camp.” It is to this 
historical episode that Mr. Paul has addressed himself in his lucid and well- 
ordered book. 

Mr. Paul seems to have searched assiduously in the relevant manuscript 
collections, as well as in the contemporary press; and, while he has not 
come up with much that will alter the usual picture of these events, he does 
present the events in clear and convenient arrangement. His story begins 
with the 1840 campaign and the problems of the Tyler administration; it 
follows out the ramifications of the Texas question (on Van Buren’s visit to 
Ashland in 1842, Mr. Paul concludes, “Some concurrence [on Texas] must 
have been reached”) ; it observes the various attempts of Calhoun, of Tyler, 
of the Van Burenites to prepare for the 1844 convention; it recurs from 
time to time to the shrewd, self-contained figure of James K. Polk; and it 
comes to its dramatic climax at Baltimore in 1844, which, as Mr. Paul 
correctly says, was “the first significant—though not the first-party con- 
vention in this country.” 

There are occasional factual slips in the account. Thus Polk was some- 
thing more than “an unsuccessful candidate for Tennessee’s gubernatorial 
election of 1842” (p. 88); he had also been governor from 1839 to 1841. 
Salmon P. Chase entered the Liberty Party from the Whig, not the Demo- 
cratic party (p. 77). John Niles of Connecticut can hardly be described 
as “an opponent of Van Buren’s fiscal policies” (p. 50). And one occasionally 
gets the impression that Mr. Paul is less than generous in citing secondary 
works on which he seems to have in part relied. But, on the whole, this is a 
useful contribution to the political history of the troubled quarter-century 
before the Civil War. 


Harvard University ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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Refugees of Revolution: The Forty-Eighters in America. By Carl Wittke. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 384. 
$6.00.) 


This volume invites comparison with The Forty-eighters edited by A. E. 
Zucker and reviewed in PENNSYLVANIA History in October, 1950, pp. 343- 
344. The Zucker book treats the following aspects of the topic: European 
background, the American scene, adjustment to the United States, the Turner, 
the Forty-Eighters in politics, the radicals, the Forty-Eighters in the Civil 
War, and Carl Schurz. Wittke deals with the subject in more detail but 
covers much the same ground, as can be seen from his chapter headings, to 
wit: the German element before 1848, the revolution of 1848-49, the response 
from America, the great migration, uprooted lives, non-German Forty- 
Eighters (hardly consistent with the book's title), “German Fenianism,” 
“Latin Farmers,” freethinkers and personal liberty, the Turner, political 
radicalism, nativism, the slavery issue, the battle for the German vote, in 
defense of the Union, the politics of the post-war years, the journalists, the 
German social pattern, learning and letters, the rewards of labor in free 
America, Bismarck and German unity, and finally, the end of an era. 

As could be expected, Professor Wittke has presented us with a work 
which is sound in scholarship, thorough in coverage, clear in organization. 
Previous contributions, like We Who Built America, The Life of Karl 
Heinsen, and The Life of Wilhelm Weitling, served as entrees into the 
subject. Much of the information comes from the German-American press, 
which flourished like the bay tree when the brilliant but opiniated Forty- 
Eighters flocked to America. The book has an index of proper names but 
no bibliography. Footnotes appear at the end of each chapter. This practice 
is better than throwing them all together at the end of the volume but even 
at that the reader must be a flip-flapper: that is, you flip to read a footnote 
and then flap back to get at another sentence of the text. The excuse is 
probably the cost of printing: the Zucker work, appearing in 1950, sold for 
$4.50, while the Wittke one, only five pages longer, is listed at $6.00. 

Of the many facets of the study which appealed to this reader, none struck 
him more emphatically than the subject of acculturation; in fact the treatise 
might well have been entitled “The Acculturation of the Forty-Eighters.” 
Coming into the midst of the older Germans and other Americans, they 
caused admiration and criticism, love and hate. Their original intention 
was to prepare for the day when the homeland could be revolutionized 
(“German Fenianism”’). Many were unfairly critical of America, a fact 
which helped to produce nativism; others domesticated themselves without 
too much trouble, but loved Germany still : 


Kein Baum gehorte mir von deinen Waldern, 
Mein war kein Halm auf deinen Roggenfeldern, 
Und schutzlos hast du mich hinausgetrieben, 
Weil ich in meiner Jugend nicht verstand 

Dich weniger und mehr mich selbst zu lieben, 
Und dennoch lieb ich dich, mein Vaterland! (p. 318) 
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By the time Wittke is through with them, they are almost completely 
mingled in the stream of American life, carrying out a hope expressed in 
a poem of 1851: 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland? 

Wie heisst sein theures Heimatland? 

Es heisst nun Amerika 

Des Deutschen Heimat ist jetzt da. (p. 41) 


Those who thought of themselves as partly German until death, left descend- 
ants who knew Germany not at all. 

In contrast there are the Irish. Equally patriotic to the United States 
they march on St. Patrick’s Day and sing songs about the wonders of the 
Emerald Isle and their hope to die on the “Auld Sod.” Of all the major 
immigrant strains, the Irish group would seem to be the only one which, 
having left the homeland in despair, built up a folklore of fond remembrance 
about it. The Germans were also seeking refuge in the 1840's from difficult 
conditions. Yet they have created no nostalgic memories that permeate song 
and poetry about the marvels of the Vaterland. There is no German holiday 
that equates with St. Patrick's. Maybe the difference is owing to the fact 
that the Irish were exiles from a homeland governed by a “foreign” con- 
queror; therefore they hated the conqueror but loved the land. Whatever 
the explanation, this book throws the contrast into bold relief. 


Susquehanna University Wiiam A. Russ, Jr. 


Rag, Tag and Bobtail, The Story of the Continental Army, 1775-1783. By 
Lynn Montross. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 519. $5.00). 


Mr. Montross has produced another fine book in his history of the 
Continental Army. His history of the Continental Congress, entitled The 
Reluctant Rebels, has already established him as an authority on American 
history during the time of the War for American Independence. Rag, Tag 
and Bobtail would seem to be a natural outgrowth of the author's earlier 
work, and in both books Mr. Montross has set a very high standard of 
literary craftsmanship. In writing of the saga of the ragged little Continental 
Army, the author has managed to bring the events of 1775 or 1776 alive for 
us through a most skillful use of quotations from diaries of generals, privates, 
and civilian onlookers who were present at the battles, sieges, and marches 
ot those days. Moreover, Mr. Montross has managed to avoid a narrowly 
partisan stand; he has studied the accounts written by the British, Hessians 
and Loyalists, as well as those written by the Continentals, and he has 
written with sympathy and understanding of the thoughts, emotions, triumphs, 
and failures of the British, as well as of those of the Americans. Few his- 
torians have managed to write about military campaigns with greater 
objectivity than Mr. Montross has succeeded in achieving in his study of 
the fortunes of the Continental Army. 

The author has given us more than a history of the Continental Army ; he 
has given us as well a very fine military history of the American Revolu- 
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tionary War. He has done a particularly good job in making the early 
campaigns of the war come to life for the reader. The numerous and well- 
chosen quotations enable us to visualize the Yankee farmer-soldiets digging 
redoubts in front of Boston or marching and freezing with Benedict Arnold 
during the Canadian adventure. However, the later campaigns of the war 
are not treated as fully as are the siege of Boston, the invasion of Canada, 
or the Trenton-Princeton campaign. 

Mr. Montross has given us some very shrewd estimates of the abilities of 
a number of American and British generals. The reviewer finds himself in 
general agreement with the appraisals which the author has made of various 
leaders, but with two exceptions which require special mention. In the 
first place, the reviewer believes that Mr. Montross has underestimated the 
abilities of Charles, Lord Cornwallis; secondly, he believes that the author 
has been altogether too charitable in dealing with the conduct of Horatio 
Gates before, during, and just after the disaster at Camden, South Carolina, 
in August, 1780. 

In general, the author’s scholarship merits high praise. There are, however, 
some weak points in his use of published source materials. The reviewer finds 
it difficult, for example, to understand why Mr. Montross has drawn heavily 
upon the Jared Sparks edition of the writings of George Washington when 
the more recent Bicentennial Edition of Washington’s writings, edited by 
John C. Fitzpatrick, is readily available and is far more complete and more 
reliable. Despite such lapses as the one just referred to, Rag, Tag and Bob- 
tail is a very fine book. Mr. Montross is to be thanked for giving the reading 
public a scholarly, sympathetic, and readable account of the struggles, hard- 
ships, defeats, and triumphs of the army which fought for and won America’s 
independence. 


Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


Valley Forge: The Making of an Army. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp. xii, 259. $3.50.) 


This volume, less than half of which deals specifically with either its main 
or its sub-title, adds little either to information or to interpretation of the 
period between the spring of 1777 and the autumn of 1779, but it tells a 
simple story smoothly and with charm. Synthesizing a complex problem well 
and analyzing excellently, although, as is inevitable, details are sometimes 
dreary, it whets the appetite. For those unfamiliar with the topic, it affords 
an admirable introduction; for those more expert, it refreshes memory. 

The volume being frankly derivative, secondary sources, and those for the 
most part of recent issue, are relied upon, but the author has not infallibly 
chosen the best, nor has he always checked credibility. One wonders, for 
example, whether General Howe really worried much lest Washington 
bombard Philadelphia from the Camden shore or whether it is really true 
that Chester County was “Tory to a man.” Was Wayne really, “after 
Washington, the wealthiest man in the country’—not the county—and is it 
really true that “he sought promotion as little as Knox did?” It may be 
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true that Washington celebrated the first birthday of the American nation 
by flying Betsy Ross’s new flag over his headquarters, but why not give 
that flag, whoever may have stitched it, its baptism of fire at Cooch’s Bridge? 
And, quite personally, I would like to start a small crusade to require that 
any one who quotes that alleged advertisement, calling for a girl, without 
character, to put her hand to anything, pin down the source exactly. I’ve 
come to doubt that it existed. 

To pick flaws is unrewarding as well as impolite. Whether, then, there 
really were dogwoods in blossom on May Day, or ice half an inch thick on 
the Delaware November 10, or sentries standing in their hats—an acrobatic 
feat !—a village at Valley Forge for British to burn, or the two rhetorical 
shouts noted on page 68 are unimportant matters. So is the spelling of 
Derby and Chad’s Ford, the town of New Salem in New Jersey, or the 
existence of a Philadelphia Commons. 

More important, Mr. Bill has woven into the text and set in proper pro- 
portion Franklin’s work at Paris and the Conway Cabal, the career of 
Wilkinson, although without mentioning that he was commander-in-chief, and, 
best of all, the Steuben service. This volume ought to be, and probably wili 
become, a first-class book for extra-credit reading. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Harry Emerson WILDES 


Boundary Monuments on the Maryland-Pennsylvania and the Maryland- 
Delaware Boundaries. By William H. Bayliff. (Annapolis, Maryland: 
Board of Natural Resources, State of Maryland, 1951. Pp. viii, 100. 
$0.25.) 


This study was authorized by a joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Maryland in March 1950 which requested the Board of Natural Resources 
“to make a preliminary survey of the boundaries between the State of Mary- 
land and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and between the State of 
Maryland and the State of Delaware to determine the necessity and the 
cost of restoring the monuments and reestablishing said boundaries.” The 
first section reviews the complicated history of the long-drawn-out Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania boundary controversy. Excellent maps make clear the 
establishment of the east-west middle point across the eastern shore from 
which the east-west and north-south boundaries between Maryland and 
Delaware were drawn, and the involved northeastern boundary of Maryland 
from which the east-west boundary with Pennsylvania was drawn. There 
is not sufficient discussion of the Maryland claim to the 40° parallel (which 
would have included Philadelphia) or of the Pennsylvania claim to the 39° 
line (which would have included Baltimore). 

The resurveys since the basic Mason and Dixon lines were drawn, 1763- 
1767, are then described. Since the monument marking the northeastern 
corner of Maryland had disappeared, Lieut. Col. James D. Graham in 1849- 
1850 resurveyed the area of the juncture of the Maryland-Pennsylvania- 
Delaware boundaries. In 1885, C. H. Sinclair surveyed the east-west 
boundaries between Pennsylvania and West Virginia as far as the Mary- 
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land line. Between 1900 and 1903, a general resurvey of the boundaries with 
Pennsylvania and Delaware was made, and stone monuments for the first 
time were placed west of Sideling Hill on the Maryland-Pennsylvania line. 

By 1950 some parts of the boundaries were no longer clearly marked, and 
“the obscurity of the boundary provided anglers and hunters of either State 
with an excuse for entering the jurisdiction of the other State without a 
proper license” (p. 33). Of the 102 monuments previously placed along the 
Maryland-Delaware border, all except six were found and photographed; 
of the 218 along the Maryland-Pennsylvania line, all except four were found 
and photographed. There are nine pages of plates of the different types of 
stones used. Three appendices describe the condition of each stone, especial 
note being made of stones badly broken, broken off, leaning badly, or out of 
the ground. This valuable report recommends that the Maryland legislature 
forbid “the removal, alteration or mutilation of any monument or marker 
established to indicate the position of the boundaries of Maryland or the 
boundaries of any Maryland county” (p. 41); that the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey be requested to resurvey the Marylsnd-Delaware boundaries ; 
and that the Maryland Board of Natural Resources “request appropriate 
Pennsylvania agencies to assist in blazing or otherwise marking more clearly 
those parts of the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary where present markers 
are obscured by vegetation or rough terrain” (p. 42). 


Hood College James B. RAnckK 


Powell of the Colorado. By William Culp Darrah. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 426. $6.00.) 


Powell of the Colorado is an important contribution to the literature of 
American culture. Major John Wesley Powell (1834-1902) was a man of 
talent and resourcefulness. He was a first-rate scientist in the fields of geology 
and paleontology. That he was neither a Willard Gibbs nor a Joseph Henry 
is beside the point. There was only one Darwin, but T. H. Huxley, Louis 
Agassiz, Asa Gray, and James Dwight Dana were scholars and thinkers 
in the front rank. 

Powell put his skills to work. He used his scientific knowledge to become 
a noted explorer, and his explorations broadened his competence as a 
scientist. As a famed pathfinder in American history, he led an expedition 
into the Colorado canyon country. And the canyon country was the last 
remaining area of the American continent until then unexplored. But it is 
not because he was the first to chart the last unknown continental area that 
Powell achieved a niche in the annals of discovery. Rather it was because he 
was one of a whole procession of explorers from Columbus to Byrd whose 
courage and skill widened the scope of man’s possibilities. 

Powell dedicated his energy and his knowledge to the general welfare. 
He was an exemplary public servant. As one of the leaders in the formation 
and development of the United States Geological Survey, he contributed to 
the expansion of the role of science in government. He helped to redirect 
official attitudes toward the conservation of natural resources and toward a 
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more socially oriented land policy. Powell’s official reports do not compare 
with J. Q. Adams’ classic on weights and measures, but there is a significant 
parallel. They are the same in kind. Adams and Powell were both men of 
learning. They both applied their knowledge to public problems to the end 
that democracy might better accomplish its ends. 

Darrah relates the story of Powell’s triple career with balance and insight. 
But he also tells of Powell as a man which alone makes his personality 
understandable. Despite the critical exchange between two competent scholars 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX, 163-164), Darrah has 
sought aid wherever he could find it. If the sources investigated are not com- 
plete, they are nevertheless impressive. Whether the records of the United 
States Geological Survey in the National Archives, not used by Darrah, will 
substantially alter the framework of the present interpretation, remains to 
be seen. Up to the moment, this is the best account yet written and one of 
the better examples of studies in this class. Darrah is fully entitled to the 
gratitude of scholars for his accomplishment. 

The volume is important on another count as well. Publication of a full- 
length study on Powell represents a growing historiographical trend—the 
recognition by historians of the import of science and the impact of ideas. 
Darrah’s book takes its place with Schuchert and Levene’s O. C. Marsh; 
Donald Fleming’s, John William Draper; and Thomas Coulson’s Joseph 
Henry. 


Sarah Lawrence College Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG 


The Forest Products History Foundation. By The Forest Products History 
Foundation. Second edition. (St. Paul: Forest Products History Founda- 
tion, Minnesota Historical Society, 1949. Pp. 19.) 


Time in the Timber. By C. M. Oehler. (St. Paul: Forest Products History 
Foundation, Minnesota Historical Society, 1948. Pp. 56. $1.00.) 

Forest Conservation in Colenial Times. By Lillian M. Willson. (St. Paul: 
Forest Products History Foundation, Minnesota Historical Society, 
1948. Pp. 32. $.50.) 


The Man Who Knew Trees, The Autobiography of James WW. Girard. 
[Rodney C. Loehr, ed.] (St. Paul: Forest Products History Foundation, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1949. Pp. 35. $.50.) 


It is always gratifying to learn that there are still individuals who, al- 
though not historians, are willing to give of their time, energy and money 
to further the preservation of the American historical heritage. In 1946, 
five such men founded the Forest Products History Foundation under the 
auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society. The Foundation, which was 
made possible by the generous funds contributed by the Weyerhaeuser and 
the Denhmann families, set as its objective the gathering of information 
relative to the history of forest products and the preserving of such material. 

During the first year of existence, the Foundation surveyed the work that 
had already been done in the study of the forest products industry. It 
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searched for gaps in the story and decided that manuscript material was 
lacking. Therefore, through the media of interviews, pictures, and corre- 
spondence, and by probing the memories of lumbermen, the Foundation set 
about the task of collecting the complete history of the national forest products 
industry. As stated on page 7, the Foundation did not in any way want to 
engage in rivalry with local, state, or regional collecting agencies, but 
rather sought to codperate with them. 

In the first publication, The Forest Products History Foundation, the 
story of the organization and the work of the Foundation, briefly related in 
the above paragraphs, is told in detail. In addition, the monograph contains 
a very general description of the American forests and the American people, 
an account which serves as an introduction to the lumber history of this 
country. 

The second publication, a comprehensive account of personal experiences 
in a logging camp, is entitled Time in the Timber by C. M. Oehler. The 
monograph is divided into fifteen sections, each one recounting some aspect 
of this fascinating life. The author worked for the Virginia and Rainy Lake 
Lumber Company at Cusson, Minnesota, as a camp clerk and timekeeper 
during the summer of 1928. Because he was an exceptionally young man and 
worked with the company a relatively short time, his authority in the field 
raises a question of doubt. The editor states in the introduction, however, 
that other men “read the manuscript critically” and shared their rich knowl- 
edge of the lumber industry with the author. A map on page 4, prepared by 
one of these men, adds a great deal to the worth of the monograph. 

Forest Conservation in Colonial Times by Lillian M. Willson is a more 
scholarly study. Mrs. Willson, research associate with the Forest Products 
History Foundation, has been a student of the colonial lumber industry 
since September, 1946, and presents a monograph that merits close study. 

Many people hold to the belief that the colonial lumbermen had an en- 
tirely free hand in the cutting and the marketing of trees. This may appear 
to have been true, but, as Mrs. Willson so ably points out, the British gov- 
ernment, the colonial governors, and the colonial legislatures passed laws 
regulating the use of the forests and imposing severe penalties on offenders. 
The monograph is well annotated, and on pages 30-32 a worthwhile 
bibliography is listed. 

Publication No. 4, The Man Who Knew Trees, The Autobiography of 
James W. Girard, is an account of the life and work of a lumberman of 
national importance. An introduction by Rodney C. Loehr, Director Forest 
Products History Foundation, is based primarily on letters sent to Mr. 
Girard at the time of his retirement from the United States Forest Service, 
letters which reveal a great deal about the work and accomplishments of 
Girard. The second part of the monograph is Girard’s own story as he 
dictated it to Loehr in the summer of 1948. Mr. Girard requested, however, 
that the published account be written in the third person, and with the 
exception of the last paragraph his wish was followed. 

Girard’s career as a lumberman started in 1892 and ended in 1945, a 
period of fifty-three years. His main contribution was made while in the 
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employment of the United States Forest Service, 1908-1945. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1942, Girard was asked to go to Alaska to examine spruce wood to 
determine its suitability for use in aircraft. He found it of unusually good 
quality, and, as a result, about eighty-five million feet of it were logged 
before the end of the war (p. 30). In 1943, Girard was placed on the honor 
roll of government employes in recognition of his war services. He is a 
member of the American Forestry Association’s advisory committee on 
forest resource appraisal and has been elected a Fellow of the Society of 
American Foresters. 

All four of these monographs, in spite of their brevity, make a contribu- 
tion to the literature in American economic history. A reader’s background 
can undoubtedly be broadened and his understanding of the forest products 
industry increased by a study of these publications. 


Clarion, Pennsylvania SamueL A. WILHELM 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Lewis E. Tuetss, formerly of the faculty of Bucknell University, 
is the author of numerous articles and more than forty books, of 
which his latest is the forthcoming novel, With Young Bruce on the 
Indian Frontier: A Story of General Sullivan's Expedition. 


SAMUEL A, WILHELM, a member of the Clarion Senior High 
School and the Clarion State Teachers College faculties, is at work 
on a history of lumbering in western Pennsylvania. 


W. REGINALD WHEELER has been—among other things—secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and of Yale- 
in-China, Historical Officer and Major in the U. S. Army, and a 
pilot in the Berlin air lift. He is now working on a life of Robert 
Speer. 


MariE KATHERN of Austin, Potter County, is com- 


pleting a book of pioneer reminiscences entitled Freeman Ran 
Valley. 


Mrs. Joun F. Kununs (“the Girl in the Office’) is Past State 
Regent of the Daughters of American Colonists, and the wife of a 
prominent Erie lumber dealer. 


R. DupLey Tonkin, of Cherry Tree, and of the second genera- 
tion of a lumbering family, was the owner and manager of the Last 
Raft. Since his son was the author of the book on this interesting 
adventure, Mr. Tonkin’s article represents his first complete, care- 
fully considered, and personal account of it. 


L. RopMAN WuRSTER is a member of the faculty of Williams- 
port High School. 
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FOR THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
OLD TIME TALES OF WARREN COUNTY 
By Arcu Bristow 
Rich in lore of lumbering and oil. Long out-of-print but we 
now have a few copies at $7.50 each. 


ERIE BOOK STORE 


17 E. 8TH ST., ERIE, P 
SPECIALISTS IN WESTERN PENNSY LVANIA 
HISTORICAL BOOKS 
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ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


(Name of individual or society) (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNsYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


Annual membership 4.00 
Annual sustaining membership 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


First full biography 
of an important 
Revolutionary figure 


Elias Boudinot: 


PATRIOT AND STATESMAN 
By George Adams Boyd 


Elias Boudinot appears frequently in the biographies of 
Washington, Rush, Hamilton, Madison, and other con- 
temporaries, and in the histories of the Revolution and 
the early Republic. Though a secondary figure, he was 
both significant and interesting, and in this book he is 
placed in proper perspective. 


Boudinot was a member of the Continental Congress 
and for a year its president; a representative of New 
Jersey in the first three Congresses under the Constitu- 
tion; commissary-general of prisoners during the Revo- 
lution; a staunch Federalist opponent of Madison; a 
speculator in western lands; for ten years director of 
the U. S. Mint; a trustee of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton) ; and the first president of the American 
Bible Society. 


350 pages, illustrated, $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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417 pages, 2 portraits, index 


StaTE Museum BUILDING 


THE KEYSTONE 


IN THE 


DEMOCRATIC ARCH 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS 
1800-1816 


By SAnrorp W. HicGinsoTHAM 


The Keystone in the Democratic Arch maintains the high 
standard set by the previous volumes of political history 
published by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission (The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 
1776-1790, by Robert L. Brunhouse, published in 1942, is 
now out of print; Republicans and Federalists in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1790-1801, by Harry Marlin Tinkcom, published in 
1950, is still available at $1.50 in paper covers, $1.75 
bound in cloth). 


The Keystone in the Democratic Arch covers the admin- 
istrations of two of Pennsylvania’s most interesting Gov- 
ernors, Thomas McKean and Simon Snyder, a period of 
great factional turbulence when the apparatus and tech- 
niques of Pennsylvania politics were being shaped. 


Orders should be directed to the State Bureau of Publi- 


cations, Publications Building, Harrisburg, with check or 
money order as the Bureau has no facilities for billing. 


Pennsyluania Aistorical and Museum 
Commission 


$2.50, paper, $3.00, cloth 


HARRISBURG 


Announcing eee 


140 pages, with frontispiece, map, and index 


StaTE MuseuM BUILDING 


THE GUIDE 


TO THE 
HISTORICAL MARKERS 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Second and Enlarged Edition) 


This new Guide to the Historical Markers of Pennsylvania 
is published by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission as a means of enhancing the interest and 
value of the thousand and more historical markers which 
have been erected throughout the Commonwealth. The 
number of markers has almost doubled since the original 
Guide was issued in 1948. It lists and gives the locations 
and inscriptions of all the markers, and an inserted map 
shows where markers will be found along some of the 
principal highways. An attractive cover reproduces in full 
color the standard Pennsylvania marker at the State line 
on each of the main highways entering Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 


Commission 


*A limited number of copies have been set aside for free, complimentary 
distribution to those particularly interested in Pennsylvania history and the 
marker program. Write carly to the Commission for your copy! 


25 cents* 
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Helfman, Harold M., review by, 224. 

Hendricks, Burton J., and Daniel Hen- 
derson, Louise Whitfield Carnegie, 
the Life of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 
Reviewed by F. Curtis Swanson, 100. 
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“Henry Bouquet in Switzerland,” by 
Paul-Emile Schazmann, 237. 

Henry C. Carey and American Sec- 
tional Conflict, by George Winston 
Smith. Reviewed, 112. 

Henry Charles Carey ..., by Arnold 
W. Green. Reviewed, 230. 

Heroism and Romance, Early Meth- 
odism in Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
by Louis D. Palmer. Reviewed, 104. 

“Hicks, Fighters, and Clog Dancers: 
Early Lumber Camps in Freeman 
Run Valley,” by Marie Kathern 
Nuschke, 435. 

History of the American Theatre, by 
Glenn Hughes. Reviewed, 382. 

History of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
a. by H. M. J. Klein. Reviewed, 


Hogg, J. Bernard, review by, 110. 

Holloway, Mark, Heavens on Earth: 
Utopian Communities in| America, 
1680-1880. Reviewed by Richard W. 
Leopold, 226. 

Horan, James D., and Howard Swig- 
gett, The Pinkerton Story. Reviewed 
by J. Bernard Hogg, 110 

Hubbart, Henry Clyde, review by, 105. 

Hughes, Glenn, 4A History of the 
American Theatre 1700-1950. Re- 
viewed by Austin Wright, 382. 

Hunter, Louis C., review by, 384. 


J 


Jackson, Halliday, “Journal to the 
Seneca Indians, 1798-1800,” edited 
by Anthony F. C. Wallace, 117, 325. 

James, Alfred P., review by, 221. 

Jersey Shore ..., by Joseph Cox. Re- 
viewed, 386 

John Brown ..., by Ernest C. Miller. 


Reviewed, 386. 


K 


Kent, Donald H., ed. “Contrecoeur’s 
Copy of George Washington’s Jour- 
nal for 1754,” 1. 

Kent, Donald H.. “News and Com- 
ment,” 89, 198, 355, 501. 

Kent, Donald H., review by, 218. 

Kent, Donald H., trans., “Henry Bou- 
quet in Switzerland,” by Paul-Emile 
Schazmann, 237. 

“Kittanning Path, The,” by Robert F. 

Pruner, 350. 


Klein, H. M. J., History of Franklin 
and Marshall College. Reviewed by 
Phelps Soule, 514. 

Klein, Philip S., review by, 98 

Klein, Philip S., “The Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association,” 83. 

Krout, John A., review by, 220. 

Mrs. John “Loleta i in 1910,” 
452 


Kyte, George W.., reviews by, 227, 519. 


L 


Lackawanna Story . 
Casey and W. A. 
viewed, 108. 

“Lafayette: A Newly Discovered Por- 
trait,” 307. 

Land, Aubrey C., review by, 113. 

“Last Raft as It Appeared to a Con- 
temporary, The,” by Lewis Edwin 
Theiss, 465. 

“Last Raft, The: The Inside Story,” 
by R. Dudley Tonkin, 476. 

Lemmer, George F., review by, 112. 

Leopold, Richard W., review by, 226. 

Lester, John A.,, ed., A Century of 
Philadelphia C ricket, Reviewed by 
William K. Rolph, 232. 

Letters from America, 1773 to 1780, 
edited by Eric Robson. Reviewed, 
227. 

Letters of Benjamin Rush, edited by 
L. H. Butterfield. Reviewed, 216. 
Lipman, Jean, American Folk Decora- 
tion. Reviewed by Charles Coleman 

Sellers, 104. 
Loewenberg, Bert James, review by. 


by Mrs. John F. 


, by Robert J. 
. Douglas. Re- 


“Loleta in 1910,” 
Kuhns, 452. 

Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Union 
Army and Navy. Reviewed by Fred 
Harvey Harrington, 379. 

Louise Whitfield Carnegie, the Life of 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, by Burton 
J. Hendricks and Daniel Henderson. 
Reviewed, 100. 

“Lumbering in Penn's Woods,” by 
Lewis Edwin Theiss, 397. 


M 


Man Who Knew Trees, The Auto- 
biography of James W. Girard. Re- 
viewed, 523. 
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McCloskey, Robert Green, American 
Conservatism in the Age of Enter- 
- Reviewed by Roy F. Nichols, 


McNair, James B., With Rod and 
Transit, the Engineering Career of 
Thomas S. McNair, 1824-1901. Re- 
viewed by Hubertis Cummings, 233. 

McNall, Neil Adams, An Agricultural 
History of the Genesee Valley, 1790- 
1860. Reviewed by Stevenson W. 
Fletcher, 515. 

Mead, David, Yankee Eloquence in the 
Middle West, The Ohio Lyceum, 
1850-1870. Reviewed by Henry 
Clyde Hubbart, 105. 

“Memories of the Susquehanna Boom: 
The Museum of the Lycoming His- 
torical Society,” by L. Rodman 
Wurster, 496. 

Methodism on the Headwaters of the 
Ohio ..., by Wallace Guy Smeltzer. 
Reviewed, 223. 

Midwestern Progressive Politics ..., 
by Russel B. Nye. Reviewed, 224. 
Miller, Ernest C., John Brown, Penn- 
sylvania Citisen. Reviewed by Boyd 

B. Stutler, 386. 

Miller, Ernest C., 
Cherry Grove,” 33 

Miller, John C., Crisis in Freedom: 
The Alien and Sedition Acts. Re- 
viewed by Norman H. Dawes, 385. 

Mims, Edwin, Jr., American History 
and Immigration. Reviewed by Carl 
Wittke, 231. 

Montross, Lynn, Rag, Tag and Bobtail, 
The Story of the Continental Army. 
Reviewed by George W. Kyte, 519. 

Montulé, Edouard de, Travels in 
America, 1816-1817. Reviewed by 
Ira V. Brown, 101. 


“Oily Days at 


N 


“N. P. Wheeler: Lumberman, Con- 
gressman, Christian,” by W. Regi- 
nald Wheeler, 421. 

Navigation Acts and the American 
Revolution. by Oliver M. Dickerson. 
Reviewed, 509. 

Nettels, Curtis P., George Washington 
and American Independence. Re- 
viewed by Alfred P. James, 221. 

Nettels, Curtis P., review by. 509. 

“News and Comment,” by Donald H. 
Kent, 89, 198, 355, 501. 

Nichols, Roy F., review by, 377. 


Nolan, J. Bennett, “Of a Tomb in the 
Reading Cemetery and the Long 
Shadow of Abraham Lincoln,” 263. 

Nuschke, Marie Kathern, ‘Hicks, 
Fighters, and Clog Dancers: Early 
Lumber Camps in Freeman Run 
Valley,” 435. 

Nye, Russel B., Midwestern Progres- 
sive Politics: A Historical Study of 
Its Origins and Development, 1870- 
1950. Reviewed by Harold M. Helf- 
man, 224. 


Oehler, C. M., Time in the Timber. 
a by Samuel A. Wilhelm, 
23. 

“Of a Tomb in the Reading Cemetery 
and the Long Shadow of Abraham 
Lincoln,” by J. Bennett Nolan, 263. 

“Oily Days at Cherry Grove,” by 
Ernest C. Miller, 33. 

“Oldest Canal Tunnel in the United 
States, The,” by John J. Foster, 352. 

Oliphant, J. Orin, reviews by, 109, 214. 


“Pack-Horse and Canal Boat: Impor- 
tant Sites Preserved by Historical 
Societies,” 350. 

Palmer, Louis D., Heroism and Ro- 
mance, Early Methodism in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Reviewed by 
Edwin B. Coddington, 104. 

Papers of Henry Bouquet, The. Vol- 
ume IT, edited by S. K. Stevens, 
Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. 
Leonard. Reviewed, 214. 

Papers of Sir William Johnson, The. 
Volume X, edited by Milton W. 
Hamilton. Reviewed, 218. 

Paul, James C. N., Rift in the Democ- 
racy. Reviewed by Arthur Schlesing- 

Peffer, E. Louise, The Closing of the 
Public Domain: Disposal and Reser- 
vation Policies, 1900-1950. Reviewed 
by J. Orin Oliphant, 109. 

“Philadelphia’s Expeditions to Labra- 
dor,” by Bertha Solis-Cohen, 148. 

Philadelphia Story: The Philadelphia 


Contributionship . . . , by Nicholas. 


D. Wainwright. Reviewed, 379. 
Pinkerton Story, by James D. Horan 
= Howard Swiggett. Reviewed, 
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Pittsburgh’s Commercial Development, 
1800-1850, by Catherine Elizabeth 
Reiser. Reviewed, 217. 

Portrcits in Delaware, 1700-1850, A 
Check List. Reviewed by Lawrence 
Tha:man, 388. 

Pound, Merritt B., Benjamin Hawkins 
—Indian Agent. Reviewed by W 
Neii Franklin, 383. 

Powell of the Colorado, by William 
Culp Darrah. Reviewed, 522. 

— Page, facing 1, 117, 237, 


Prices and Inflation During the Amer- 
ican Revolution, by Ann Bezanson. 
Reviewed, 376. 

Pruner, Robert F., “The Kittanning 
Path,” 350. 


R 


Rag, Tag and Bobtail . . . , by Lynn 
Montross. Reviewed, 519. 

Ranck, James B., review by, 521. 

Raymond of the Times, by Francis 
Brown. Reviewed, 102. 

Refugees of Revolution... , by Carl 
Wittke. Reviewed, 518. 

Reiser, Catherine Elizabeth, Pitts- 
burgh’s Commercial Development, 
1800-1850. Reviewed by Thomas C. 
Cochran, 217% 

Reunion and Reaction ..., by C. Vann 
Woodward. Reviewed, 107. 

Rift in the Democracy, by James C. N. 
Paul. Reviewed, 517. 

Robson, Eric, ed., Letters from Amer- 
ica, 177? to 1780. Reviewed by 
George W. Kyte, 227. 

Rolph, William K., review by, 232. 

Rosenberger. Francis Coleman, Some 
Notes on the Rosenberger Family in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, 1729- 
Pg Reviewed by Milton Rubincam, 


Rubincam, Milton, reviews by, 216, 387. 

Russ, William President's 
Page, facing 1, 117, 237, 391. 

= William A., Jr., reviews by, 99, 


Saloutos, Theodore, and John D. 
Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in 
the Middle West, 1900-1939. Re- 
viewed by Aubrey C. Land, 113. 

Schazmann, Paul-Emile. “Henry Bou- 

quet in Switzerland,” 237. 


awe. Arthur, Jr., review by, 
Sellers, Charles Coleman, review by, 


Shannon, David A., review by, 511. 

Shelter for His Excellency ... , by 
LeRoy Greene. Reviewed, 98. 

Showboats . . . , by Philip Graham. 
Reviewed, 380. 

“Sir William Johnson and Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Milton W. Hamilton, 52. 

Smeltzer, Wallace Guy, Methodism on 
the Headwaters of the Ohio: The 
History of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church. Re- 
viewed by William W. Sweet, 223. 

Smith, George Winston, Henry C. 
Carey and American Sectional Con- 
flict. Reviewed by George F. Lem- 
mer, 112. 

Socialism and American Life, edited by 
Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Per- 
sons. Reviewed, 511. 

Society and Thought in Modern Amer- 
ica, by Harvey Wish. Reviewed, 513. 

Solis-Cohen, Bertha, “Philadelphia's 
Expeditions to Labrador,” 148. 

Some Notes on the Rosenberger Fam- 
ily ..., by Francis Coleman Rosen- 
berger. Reviewed, 387. 

“Song of a River,” by Hubertis M. 
Cummings, 163. 

Songs Along the Mahantongo. by 
Walter E. Boyer, Albert F. Buffing- 
ton, and Don Yoder. Reviewed, 111. 

Sonnichsen, C. L., review by, 380. 

Soule, Phelps, review by, 514. 

Stevens, S. K., Donald H. Kent, and 
Autumn L. Leonard, eds., The 
Papers of Henry Bouquet. Volume 
II: The Forbes Expedition. Re- 
viewed by J. Orin Oliphant, .214. 

Stevens, S. K., “When Timber Was 
King in Pennsylvania,” 391. 

“Stone-Stack Smelting Furnaces in 
Westmoreland County,” by J. Paul 
Harman, with Introduction by Ar- 
thur C. Bining, 185. 

Story of Rolling Rock, by J. Blan van 
Urk. Reviewed, 220. 

Stutler, Boyd B., review by, 386. 

Swanson, F. Curtis, review by, 100. 

Sweet, William W., review by, 223. 


T 


Taylor, George Rogers, The Trans- 
portation Revolution. 1815-1850. Re- 
viewed by Louis C. Hunter, 384. 
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Theiss, Lewis Edwin, “The Last Raft 
as It Appeared to a Contemporary,” 


Theiss, Lewis Edwin, “Lumbering in 
Penn’s Woods,” 397. 

Thurman, Lawrence, review by, 388. 

Tilberg, Frederick, Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. Reviewed by 
Bruce Catton, 234. 

Time in the Timber, by C. M. Oehler. 
Reviewed, 523. 

Tonkin, R. Dudley, “The Last Raft: 
The Inside Story,” 476. 

Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860, 
hy George Rogers Taylor. Reviewed, 


Travels in America, 1816-1817, by 
Edouard de Montulé. Reviewed, 101. 

Two Hundred Years in Cumberland 
County. Reviewed by William A. 
Russ, Jr., 99. 


Valley Forge ... , by Alfred Hoyt 
Bill. Reviewed, 520. 

Van Urk, J. Blan, The Story of Roll- 
ing Rock. Reviewed by John A. 
Krout, 220 


W 


Wade, Richard C., review by, 518. 

Wainwright, Nicholas B., A Philadel- 
phia Story: The Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire. Reviewed 
by William D. Barns, 378. 

Wallace, Anthony F. C., ed., “Halliday 
Jackson’s Journal to the Seneca In- 
dians, 1798-1800,” 117, 325. 

Washington, George, “Contrecoeur’s 
Copy of .. . Journal for 1754,” 1. 

Wheeler, W. Reginald, “N. P. Wheel- 
er: Lumberman, Congressman, 

Christian,” 421. 


“Wheeler and Dusenbury Lumber 
Company of Forest and Warren 
Counties, The,” by Samuel A. Wil- 
helm, 413. 

“When Timber Was King in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by S. K. Stevens, 391. 

= Harry Emerson, review by, 


Wilhelm, Samuel A., review by, 523. 

Wilhelm, Samuel i. “The Wheeler 
and Dusenbury Lumber Company of 
Forest and Warren Counties,” 413. 

Wilkinson, Norman B., “Bibliograph- 
ical Note,” 

Willson, Lillian M,, Forest Conserva- 
tion in Colonial Times. Reviewed by 
Samuel A. Wilhelm, 523. 

Wilson, Henry (?), “Cherry Tree Joe 
McCreery,” 461. 

Wish, Harvey, Society and Thought in 
Mcdern America. Reviewed by Rich- 
arcl C. Wade, 513. 

With Rod and Transit, the Engineer- 
ing Career of Thomas S. McNair, 

1824-1901, by James B. McNair. Re- 
vic wed, 233. 

Wittke, Carl, Refugees of Revolution: 
The Forty-Eighters in America, Re- 
viewed by William A. Russ, Jr., 518. 

Wittke, Carl, review by, 231. 

Woodward, C. Vann, Reunion and Re- 
action: The Compromise of 1877 
and the End of Reconstruction. Re- 
viewed by W. Neil Franklin, 107. 

Wright, Austin, review by, 382. 

Wurster, L. Rodman, “Memories of 
the Susquehanna Boom: The Mu- 
seum of the Lycoming Historical 
Society,” 496. 


Y 


Yankee Eloquence in the Middle IWest, 
The Ohio Lyceum, 1850-1870, by 
David Mead. Reviewed, 105. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


Wutiam A. Russ, Jr., President 
Paut H. Givens, First Vice-Pres. Frances Dorrance, Second Vice-Pres. 
James A. Barnes, Third Vice-Pres. 
S. Secretary Ross Prer Wricut, Treasurer 
A. W. Wa tact, Editor 


COUNCIL 

The Officers and 
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HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve as a co- 
! ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more effective the efforts 
of the local historical societies and their federation and to stimulate the 
interest of teachers and other individuals who are concerned with the history 
of the Commonwealth. Its general aims are to promote scholarly activity in 
the history of Pennsylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools 
and colleges of the state. It is planned to accomplish these objectives through 
annual meetings held successively in different parts of the state and through 
the publication of articles, books, and source material pertaining to Penn- 
sylvania history. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association publishes PENNSYLVANIA His- 
rorY, its Quarterly Journal, to make available articles embodying current 
historical research on Pennsylvania, news of historical activities, and reviews 
of books which will be of interest to historically-minded Pennsylvanians. 
The News and Comment section of the magazine serves the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, the county and local historical societies, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, as a clearing- 
house for news of their activities. The annual subscription rate is $4.00. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all to join this organization. Application 
for membership may be made to the Secretary, Dr. Philip S. Klein, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. Membership dues are as follows: 
active (annual), $4.00; sustaining (annual), $10.00; life, $50.00; patron, 
$1,000.00 All members receive the magazine free. 
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